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INTRODUCTION 


The story is very very old-goes hack to neolithic times, 
perhaps to palaeolithic. The primitive savages used to sit 
round the camp-fire, tired out by the labours of the day 
and only kept awake by suspense. What would happen 
next ? As soon as the listeners guessed what happened 

vr e ‘ thCr fe " aS ‘ eep ° r kUled tbc stor y~teller. In 

the fa story, ficheherxade avoided the punishment 

of death which had fallen upon so many of her predecessor 
because she knew how to wield the weapon of suspense. 

She survived only because she managed to keep the king 

wondering what would happen next. Every dawn when 
she saw the darkness of the night giving way tQ (he 

and left B , h " 8 ’ ShC S '° PPCd in middle of » sentence', 

saw he 8 gaPlng ' “ A * *** Scheherzade 

n orning appearing and, discreet, was silent.” 
This commonplace little phrase is th i n. 

One Thousand and One Nights ° f the 

The modern short story is a new art and Him 
many respects from the ancient s.oTies h., ‘ “ 

essentials continue ,o remain the s ™ UuT" ^ 
has not changed much if a, a ii ’ Humai1 nature 

are all like Schchcn.de*, husbandTnSat^ ^ 

what happens next. Thus suspense ■ W * W2m '° know 
not indispensable, eleme^e 

•JEtS 7, Lt, 1 ,”'' ’■ — » «, 

is not a rrunrature novel. It is a distina 
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form of art having its own standards and its own ideals. 
It has been variously defined as: “a record of things 
happening, full of incident and accident, swift movement, 
unexpected development leading through suspense to a 
climax and a satisfying denouncement”; any piece of short 
fiction which could be read in twenty minutes “ a compo¬ 
sition in which there should be no word written of which 
the tendency, direct or indirect, is not to one of pre- 
established design.” No form of art can be bound by hard 
and fast rules, and this applies equally well to the short 
story. There are writers who think that there cannot be a 
successful short story with the sting-in-the-tail, while there 
are others who label this kind of Story as cheap. 

The legitimate history of the short story begins in 
America with Edgar Allan Poe and Vathaniel Hawthorne. 
Poe was the first writer of EngHsh to use prose fiction 
primarily for the expression of his own moods and fancies. 
His power of characterisation was negligible, but each of his 
best tales objectifies an emotional idea and creates a psy¬ 
chological atmosphere, usually that of horror or fear. This 
is important because a certain close unity of treatment and 
atmosphere is a distinguishing feature of the short story. 

Characters are of secondar y importance in a short story. 
That is why clever character sketches presented as tales 
do not satisfy us and give us a feeling of having been left 
hanging in the air. The limited length of a short story does 
not permit the leisurely development of a character. The 
characters have to be presented ready-made with a few deft 
touches as our main interest is in what is going to happen 
to them in the particular situation in which they are 

placed. 
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todav Th v, , ' S m ° St P ° pular form »f fiction 

toda>. The hundreds of magazines which cater to all tastes 
meet the demand of the modern man who is always Tn a 

“kilTtimt W rt° m Pr ° bkm ° f Hfe is how to 

kill time. There is a great danger of this form of art 

"generating^,o “ mechanical and soulless thing. There 

e dozens of schools which claim to make you a short- 
story writer if you can afford to nav fnr 

course lasting a few weeks T ^ u COrres P° ndence 

produced until the man • i W ‘ con,1Due to be 

When standing in a queue. a train or a bus or 

.. °d ITwZ -"I * 

best out of such a hetcroee W ° W ° Uld cIaim t0 cboose the 
where personal p f ^ N °' 

studied the works of almost all the 7 7°™' AftCr having 
short story, I am not ashamed to ° f 

obtain the same pleasure ° . that rareI y do I 

reading a Sherlock Holmes story (cve^lT "* 1 gC ' from 
1 read, as a boy of five in an Tin StOIy which 

I now re-read L I “ traasl * tta «h «ad which 

, re read for the umpteenth time) Th;* • 

apology but only an explanation r 7 Th ‘ S n0t an 

chosen in this selection Th 01 ** P articul ar stories 

r:; £ st" '• » 

-> »■» .f* sse. rz, ~ 

Government College, * 

Lu dhian a, K, 

Mfl y 5, 1949. 




THE GOLD BUG 


Edgar ALLAN pob (1809-1849), a child of actors, was 
bora in Boston (America). He was two years old when 
he was adopted by John Allan, a rich tobacco merchant. 
He lost his mother before he was three years old After 
a school education in England, he enteied the University 
of Virginia (America) He left the University in disgrace 
after Allan refused to pay his gambling debts. He joined 
the army, but was court-martialled and dismissed. At 27, 
he was a moderately successful magazine editor, and 
married his 13-year-old cousin Virginia Clemm. Until his 
death his life was one long story of troubles. He drank 
and at times took opium He was a genius with a mind 
so quick and extraordinary that, even had he not had a 
iierce temper and a weakness for drink, his mental 
superiority to the people around him would probably have 
made him just as miserable A failure in life, Poe was a 

srorv SUC f CSS as a , wr,t u Cr Hc was lhc Pioneer of the detective 

Letter” 1 nd°“Th h ^M be H kn ? wn . slories ‘The Purloined 
t-etter and lhc Murders in the Rue Morgue.” 

In the inmost recesses of this coppice, not far from the 
eastern or more remote end of the island, Legrand had 
bu.lt himself a small hut, which hc occupied when I first 
y mere accident, made his acauaintance This soon ripen- 
into fr.endship for there was much in the recluse to 

1 mtereS , t 3Dd CSteem - 1 found him educated 
W. h unusual powers of mind, but infected with mis- 

n op>, and subject to perverse moods of alternate 

emhustasm and melancholy He bad with him many books 

but rarely employed them. His chief amusemcats we c 

g unnmg and fishing, or sauntering along the beach and 
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through the myrtles, in quest of shells or entomological 
specimens—his collection of the latter might have been 
envied by a Swammerdamm. In these excursions he wa s 
usually accompanied by an old negro, called Jupiter, who 
had been manumitted before the reverses of the family, 
but who could be induced, neither by threats nor by 
promises, to abandon what he considered his right of 
attendance upon the footsteps of his young 4 Massa Will’ 
It is not improbable that the relatives of Legrand, con¬ 
ceiving him to be somewhat unsettled in intellect, had 
contrived to instil this obstinacy into Jupiter, with a view to 
the supervision and guardianship of the wanderer. 

The winters in the latitude of Sullivan’s Island are 
seldom very severe, and in the fall of the year it is a rare 
event indeed when a fire is considered necessary. About 
the middle of October, 18—, there occurred, however, a 
day of remarkable chilliness. Just before sunset I scrambl¬ 
ed my way through the evergreens to the hut of my friend, 
whom I had not visited for several weeks—my residence 
being, at that time, in Charleston, a distance of nine miles 
from the island, while the facilities of passage and re¬ 
passage were very far behind those of the present day. 
Upon reaching the hut I rapped, as was my custom, and 

getting no reply, sought for the key where I knew it was 
secreted, unlocked the door, and went in. A fine fire was 
blazing upon the hearth. It was a novelty, and by no 
means an ungrateful one. I threw off an overcoat, took an 
arm chair by the crackling logs, and awaited patiently the 
arrival of my hosts. 
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Soon after dark they arrived, and gave me a most cordial 
welcome. Jupiter, grinning from ear to ear, bustled about 
to prepare some marsh-hen for supper. Legrand was in one 
of his fits—how else shall I term them ?—of enthusiasm. 
He had found an unknown bivalve, forming a new genus, 
and, more than this, he bad hunted down and secured, 
with Jupiter’s assistance, a scarabavs which he believed to 
be totally new, but in respect to which he wished to have 
my opinion on the morrow. 

‘ And why not to-night ?* I asked, rubbing my hands 
over the blaze, and wishing the whole tribe of scarobcei at 
the devil. 

* Ah, if I had only known you were here!’ said Legrand; 
*but it’s so long since I saw you ; and how could I foresee 
that you would pay me a visit this very night of all others ? 
As I was coming home I met Lieutenant G—, from the 
fort, and, very foolishly I lent him the bug ; so it will be 
impossible for you to see it until the morning. Stay here 
to-night, and I will send Jup down for it at sunrise. It is 
the loveliest thing in creation !’ 

‘ What ?—sunrise?’ 


* Nonsense ! no ! ~“»e bug. It is of a brilliant gold 
colour about the size of a large hickory-nut-wiih two 
jet black spots near one extremity of the back, and another, 
somewhat longer, at the other. The anlennv ate_’ 


‘ Dey ain’t no tin in him. Massa Will, I keep a-tellin’ 
on you here interrupted Jupiter ; «de bug is a goole bug, 

fedIt' 17 iDSide and a “> Se P him wing-neber 

teel half so hobby a bug in my life.’ 
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‘Well, suppose it is, Jup,’ replied Legrand, somewhat 
more carn:stly, it seemed to me, than the case demanded ; 
‘is that any reason for your letting the birds burn ? The 
colour’—here he turned to me—‘is really almost enough to 
warrant Jupiter’s idea. You never saw a more brilliant 
metallic lustre than the scales emit—but of this you cannot 
judge till to-morrow. In the meantime I can give you 
some idea of the shape.’ Saying this, he seated himself at 
a small table, on which were a pen and ink, but no paper. 
He looked for some in a drawer, but found none. 

‘Never mind,’ he said at length, ‘this will answer; and 
he drew from his waistcoat pocket a scrap of what I took 
to be very dirty foolscap, and made upon it a rough drawing 
with the pen. While he did this, I retained my scat by 
the fire, for I was still chilly. W T hcn the design was com¬ 
plete, he handed it to me without rising. As I received it, 
a loud growl was heard, succeeded by scratching at the 
door. Jupiter opened it, and a large Newfoundland, 
belonging to Legrand, rushed in, leaped upon my shoulders, 
and loaded me with caresses ; for I had shown him much 
attention during previous visits When his gambols were 
over, I looked at the paper, and, to speak the truth, found 
myself not a little puzzled at what my friend had depicted. 

‘Well !’ I said, after contemplating it for some minutes, 
‘this is a strange scarabxus, I must confess : new to me : 
never saw anything like it before—unless it was a skull, or 
a death’s-head, which it more nearly resembles than any¬ 
thing else that has come under iny observation. 

‘A death’s-head !’ echoed Legrand. ‘Oh—yes—well, it 
has something of that appearance upon paper, no doubt- 
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The two upper black spots look like eyes, eh ? and the 

longer one at the bottom like a mouth—and the shape of 
the whole is oval.’ 


Perhaps so,’ said I, ‘but, Lcgrand, I fear you are no 
artist. I must wait until I see the beetle itself, if I am to 
form any idea of its personal appearance ’ 

‘Well, I don’t know,’ said he, a little nettled, ‘I draw 
tolerably-*;,o«M do it at least-have had good masters, 

n at1cr myself that 1 am not quite a blockhead.’ 

‘But, my dear fellow, you are joking then,’ said I, ‘this 

P , aS u ablC " indeCd> 1 may say that * a very 
Skull> aCCOrJin e t0 thc vulgar notions about such 
specimens of physiology-and your scarabcem must be the 
queerest scarab*,,a in the world if it resembles it. Why 

we may get up a very thrilling bit of superstition upon this’ 

, . 1 prCSUmc you wiJ1 rail the bug scarabceus caput 

homiruft, or something of that kind—there are many u 

titles in the Natural Histories. But where are the X 7 ' 31 
you spoke of ?’ " e the anten ™ 


E e,Z hC anlen ’ ,0eSaW LCgrand ’ Wh0 secra cd to be 
8 ng unaccountably warm upon the subject ■ ‘I am 

- "■*»» : 

the original msec,, and I presume that js sufficjc ^, 

■Well, well,’ I said> <perhaps you , 

remark, nonljiigm^uSTh^temJe'r bmT 
surprised at th“ r.im • , P r, but I was much 

uzzled me- and as r u" ^ his 

3nd - a$ fOT the Rawing of the beetle, there 
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were positively no antenna visible, and the whole did bear 
a very close resemblance to the ordinary cuts of a death’s- 
head 

He received the paper very peevishly, and was about to 
crumple it, apparently to throw it in the fire, when a casual 

glance at the design seemed suddenly to rivet his attention. 
In an instant his face grew violently red—in another as 
excessively pale. For some minutes he continued to scruti¬ 
nise the drawing minutely where he sat. At length he 
arose, took a candle from the table, and proceeded to seat 
himself UDon the sea-chest in the farthest corner of the 
room. Here again he made an anxious examination of the 
paper; turning it in all directions. He said nothing, how¬ 
ever, and his conduct greatly astonished me; yet I thought 
it prudent not to exacerbate the growing moodiness of his 
temper by any comment. Presently he took from his coat- 
pockct a wallet, placed the paper carefully in it, and 
deposited both in a writing desk, which he locked. He 
now grew more composed in his demeanour; but his original 
air of enthusiasm had quite disappeared. Yet he seemed 
not so much sulky as abstracted. As the evening wore 
away he became more and more absorbed in reverie, 
from which no sallies of mine could arouse him. It had 
been my intention to pass the night at the hut, as I had 
frequently done before, but, seeing my host in this mood, 
I deemed it proper to take leave. He did not press me to 
remain, but, as I departed, he shook my hand with even 
more than his usual cordiality. 

It was about a month after this (and during the interval 
1 had seen nothing of Legrand) when I received a visit at 
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Charleston from his man, Jupiter. I had never seen the 
good old negro look so dispirited, and I feared that some 
serious disaster had befallen my friend. 

‘Well, Jup,’ said I, ‘what is the matter now ?—how is 
your master?* 

‘Why, to speak de troof, massa, him not so berry well 
as mought be.* 

‘Not well! I am truly sorry to hear it. What does he 
complain of ?* 

ber™ " L r dat ’, S , iE , ! ~ hC n6ber ’ Pla ‘ n 0f not ' n ’—but him 
berry sick for all dat.’ 

Isb <rer ^ iC V Upiterl-Why didn '‘ y0u sa >- *oat once? 
IS he confined to bed ?’ 

w , N .°’ hC ain t ! ~ he ain ’' ,fi n'd nowhar—dat’s just 
whar de shoe pmch-my mind is got to be betry hebby 
bout poor Massa Will.* y " 

ta) ' JU T r ’ 1 Sh0Uld Uke t0 understand what it is you are 
a k.n g about. You say your master is sick. Hasn’t he 

wld you what ails him ?’ hc 

wly wWhth Td make him g ° ab ° Ut ,00kin g"dt here 

a go’s And de r t aDd hC S ° MierS “ P > and as "««* as 
gose And den he keeps a syphon all de time_- 

T^eeps a what, Jupiter V 

r^Snr t/r “ "v*'-*— 

you , e glttln to be skeered, I i ell 

yon. Hab for to keep mighty tight eye -pon him Covers 
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Toddcr day he gib me slip ’fore de sun up, and was gone 
the whole ob de blessed day. I had a big stick ready cut 
for to gib him deuced good beating when he did come— 
but Ise sich a fool dat I hadn’t de heart arter all —he looked 
so berry poorly.’ 

c Eh ?—what ?—ah yes !—upon the whole I think you 
had better not be too severe with the poor fellow; don’t flog 
him, Jupiter—he can’t very well stand it —but can you 
form no idea of what has occasioned this illness, or rather 
this change of conduct ? Has anything unpleasant happen¬ 
ed since I saw you ?’ 

‘No, massa, dey ain’t bin noffin onpleasant since den 
—’t was ’ fore den I’m feared—’t was de berry day you was 
dare ’ 

‘How ? what do you mean ?’ 

‘Why, massa, I mean de bug—dare now.’ 

‘ The what ?’ 

‘De bug—I’m berry sartain dat Massa Will bin bit 
somewhere ’bout do head by dat goolc-bug ’ 

‘ And what cause have >ou, Jupiter, for such a sup¬ 
position ?’ 

‘Claws enuff, massa, and mouflf too. I nebber did see 
sich a deuced bug—he kick and he bite ebery ting what 
cum near him. Massa Will cotch him fuss, but had for to 
let him go ’gin mighty quick, I tell you- -den was de time 
he must ha’ got de bite. I didn’t like dc look ob de bug 
mouff, myself, nohow, so I wouldn’t take hold ob him w-id 
my finger, but I cotch him wid a piece ob paper dat I 
found. I rap him up in dc paper and stuff n piece of it in 
he moult—dat was de way.’ 
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‘And you think, then, that your master was really bitten 
by the beetle, and that the bite made him sick’? 

T don’t think noffin’ about it—I nose it. What make 
him dream ’bout de goole so much, if ’tain’t ’cause he 
bit by the goolc-bug ? Ise heerd ’bout dem goole-bugs 
’fore dis.’ 

‘But how do you know he dreams about gold ?’ 

‘How I know ? why, ’cause he talk about it in he 
sleep—dat’s how I nose.’ 

‘Well, Jup, perhaps you are right; but to what fortunate 
circumstances am I to attribute the honour of a visit from 
you to-day ?’ 

‘What de matter, massa ?’ 

‘Did you bring any message from Mr. Legrand ?’ 

‘No, massa, I bring dis here pissel ;* and here Jupiter 
handed me a note which ran thus :— 

‘My Dear- 

f Wby have I not seen you for so long a time ? I 
hope you have not been so foolish as to take offence at any 
little brusquerie of mine; but no, that is improbable. 

‘Since I saw you I have had great cause for anxiety. 

I have something to tell you, yet scarcely know how to tell 
it, or whether I should tell it at all. 


‘I have not been quite well for some days past, and poor 
old Jup annoys me, almost beyond endurance, by his well- 
meant attentions. Would you believe it ?-he prepared a 
huge stick, the other day, with which to chastise me for 
giving him the slip, and spending the day, tolus, among the 
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hills on the mainland. I verily believe that my ill looks 
alone saved me a flogging. 

‘I have made no addition to my cabinet since we met. 

‘If you can, in any way. make it convenient, come over 
with Jupiter. Do come. I wish to see you to-night , upon 
business of importance. I assure you that it is of the 
highest importance.—Ever yours, 

‘William Legrand.’ 

There was something in the tone of this note which 
gave me great uneasiness. Its whole style differed 
materially from that of Legrand. What could he be 
dreaming of? What new crotchet possessed his exci¬ 
table train? What ‘business of the highest importance’ 
could h e possibly have to transact ? Jupiter’s account of 
him boded no good. I dreaded lest the continued 
pressure of misfortune had, at length, fairly unsettled 
the reason of my friend. Without a moment’s 
hesitation, therefore, I prepared to accompany the 
negro. 

Upon reaching the wharf, I noticed a scythe and three 
spades, all apparently new, lying in the bottom of the boat 
in which we were to embark. 

‘What is the meaning of all this, Jup ?* I inquired. 

‘Him syfe, massa, and spade.’ 

‘Very true ; but what are they doing here ?* 

‘Him de syfe and de spade what Massa Will sis’pon my 
buying for him in de town, and de debbil’s own lot of money 
I had to gib for ’em.* 
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‘But wbat, in the name of all that is mysterious, is 
vour “Massa Will” going to do with scythes and 
spades ?’ 

‘Dat’s m'>re dan 1 know, and debbil take me if I 
don’t b’lieve *tis more dan he know too. But it’s all cum 
ob de bug.’ 

Finding that no satisfaction was to be obtained of Jupiter, 
whose whole intellect seemed to be absorbed by ‘de bug,’ 
I now stepped into the boat and made sail. With a fair 
and strong breeze we soon ran into the little cove to 
the northward of Fort Moultrie, and a walk of some two 
miles brought us to the hut. It was about three in the 
afternoon when we arrived. Legrand had been awaiting 
us in eager expectation. He grasped my hand with a 
nervous empressement which alarmed me and strengthened 
the suspicions already entertained. His countenance was 
pale even to ghastliness, and his deep-set eyes glared with 
unnatural lustre. After some inquiries respecting his health, 
I asked him, not knowing what better to say, if he had yet 
obtained the scaraboeus from Lieutenant G_ 

‘Oh, yes’, he replied, colouring violently, ‘I got it from 
him the next morning. Nothing should tempt me to part 
with that 8 carahceu 8 . Do you know that Jupiter is quite 
right about it ?* 

‘In what way,’ I asked, with a sad foreboding at heart. 

‘In supposing it to be a bug of real gold: He said 

this with an air of profound seriousness, and I felt inexpres¬ 
sibly shocked. 
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‘This bug is to make my fortune,’ he continued, with 
a triumphant smile; ‘to reinstate me in my family posses¬ 
sions. Is it any wonder, then, that I prize it ? Since 
Fortune has thought fit to bestow it upon me, I have only 
to use it properly, and I shall arrive at the gold of which it 
is the index. Jupiter, bring me that scaraboens !’ 

‘What ! de bug, massa? I’d rudder not gofer trouble 
dat bug; you mus* git him for your own self’ Hereupon 
Legrand arose, with a grave and stately air, and brought 
me the beetle from a glass case in which it was enclosed. 
It was a beautiful scaraboeus , and, at that time, unknown 
to naturalists- of course a great prize in a scientific point 
of view. There were two round black spots near one 
extremity of the back, and a long one near the other. The 
scales were exceedingly hatd and glossy, with all the ap¬ 
pearance of burnished gold. The weight of the insect 
was very remarkable, and, taking all things into considera¬ 
tion, I could hardly blame Jupiter for his opinion respecting 
it ; but what to make of Legrand’s concordance with that 
opinion I could not, for the life of me, tell. 

‘I sent for you,’ said he, in a grandiloquent tone, when 
I had completed my examination of the beetle, ‘I sent for 
you that I might have your counsel and assistance in fur¬ 
thering the views of Fate and of the bug-’ 

‘My dear Legrand,’ I cri#d, interrupting him, ‘you are 
certainly unwell, and had better use some little precautions. 
You shall go to bed, and I will remain with you a 
few days, until you get over this. You are feverish 
and-’ 
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'Fee! my pulse,’ said he. 

I felt it, and to say the truth, found not the slightest 
indication of fever. 

'But you may be ii! and yet have no fever. Allow me this 
once to prescribe for you. In the first place go to bed. In 
the next-* 

‘You are mistaken,’ he interposed, ‘I am as well as I 

can expect to be under the excitement which I suffer. 

If you really wish me well, you will relieve this 
excitement.' 


‘And how is this to be done ?' 

‘Very easily. Jupiter and myself are going upon an 
expedition into the hills upon ihe mainland, and. in this 
expedition, we shall need the aid of some person in whom 

we can confide. You are the only one we can trust 
Whethcr wc succeed or fail, the excitement which you now 
perceive in me will be equally allayed/ 

.Jr anXi0US t0 ° b,i8C y0U in wa y>’ I replied 
but do you mean to say that this infernal beetle has 

y ‘l“ Q Wkh y ° Ur CXP0di,i0 " inW hills?' 


proIl D ;,' e8raiKl ' 1 beC ° mE 3 Par, y t0 su =h absurd 

SOny - f ° r - « h by 

Try it by yourselves 1 The man is surely mad !- 
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‘Probably all night We shall start immediately, and 
be back, at all events, by sunrise.* 

‘And you will promise me, upon your honour, that 
when this freak of your is over, and the bug business (good 
God !) settled to your satisfaction, you will then return 
home and follow my advice implicitly, as that of your 
physician ?’ 

‘Yes ; I promise ; and now let us be off, for we have no 
time to lose.* 

With a heavy heart I accompanied my friend- We 
started about four o’clock—Legrand, Jupiter, the dog, and 
myself. Jupiter had with him the scythe and spades—the 
whole of which he insisted upon carrying—more through 
fear, it seemed to me, of trusting either of the implements 
within reach of his master, than from any excess of in¬ 
dustry or complaisance. His demeanour was dogged in 
the extreme, and ‘dat deuced bug’ were the sole words 
which escaped his lips during the journey. For my own 
part, I had charge of a couple of dark lanterns, while 
Legrand contented himself with the scaraboeus , which he 
carried attached to the end of a bit of whip-cord ; twirling 
it to and fro, with the air of a conjurer, as he went. 
When I observed this last, plain evidence of my friend’s 
aberration of mind, I could scarcely refrain from tears. 
I thought it best, however, to humour his fancy, at least 
for the present, or until I could adopt some more energetic 
measures with a chance of success. In the meantime, 
I endeavoured, but all in vain, to sound him in regard to 
the object of the expedition. Having succeeded in inducing 
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me to accompany him, he seemed unwilling to hold con¬ 
versation upon any topic of minor importance, and to all my 
questions vouchsafed no other reply than ‘We shall 
see !* 

We crossed the creek at the head of the island by means 
of a skiff, and, ascending the high grounds on the shore 
of the mainland, proceeded in a north-westerly direc¬ 
tion, through a tract of country excessively wild and deso¬ 
late, where no trace of a human footstep was to be seen. 
Legrand led the way with decision ; pausing only for an 
instant, here and there, to consult what appeared to 

be certain landmarks of his own contrivance upon a former 
occasion. 

In this manner we journeyed for about two hours, and 
the sun was just setting when we entered a region in¬ 
finitely more dreary than any yet seen. It was a species 
of tableland, near the summit of an almost inaccessible 
hill, densely wooded from base to pinnacle, and inter¬ 
spersed with huge crags that appeared to lie loosely upon 
the soil, and in many cases were prevented from preci¬ 
pitating themselves into the valleys below, merely by th * sup¬ 
port of the trees against which they reclined. Deep ravines 

in various directions, gave an air of still sterner solemnity to 
the scene. J 


ihicW P rm '° Which We had Umbered was 

thickly overgrown with brambles, through which we soon 

discovered that it would have been impossible to force 

°Ci b “ fo v h ; !cya " ■ " d 

an T'Z’ T ,0 Clear for us a P a * to the foot of 

nnously tall tulip-tree, which stood, with some eight 
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or ten oaks, upon the level, and far surpassed them all, 
and all other trees which I had then ever seen, in the 
beauty of its foliage and form, in the wide spread of its 
branches, and in the general majesty of its 
appearance. When we reached this tree, Legrand turned 
to Jupiter and asked him if he thought he could climb 
it- The old man seemed a little staggered by the question, 
and for some moments made no reply. At length he ap¬ 
proached the huge trunk, walked slowly around it, and 
examined it with minute attention. When he bad com¬ 
pleted his scrutiny, he merely said,— 

‘Yes, massa, Jup climb any tree he ebber see in 
he life.* 

•Then up with you as soon as possible, for it will soon 
be too dark to see what we are about.* 

‘How far mus go up, massa ? inquired Jupiter. 

‘Get up the main trunk first, and then I will tell 
you which way to go—and here - stop ! take this beetle with 
you/ 

‘De bug, Massa Will !—de goole-bug !* cried the negro, 
drawing back in dismay—‘what for mus tote de bug way up 
de tree ?—d - n if I do !* 

‘If you are afraid, Jup, a great big negro like you, to 
take hold of a harmless little dead beetle, why you can 
carry it up by this string—but, if you do not take it up 
with you in some way, I shall be under the necessity 
of breaking your head with this shovel.* 

•What de matter now, massa,?* said Jup, evidently 
shamed into compliance ; ‘always want for to raise fus 9 
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wid old nigger. Was only funnin anyhow. Me feered de 
bug! what I keer for de bug ?* Here he cautiously 
took hold of the extreme end of the string, and, maintaining 
the insect as far from his person as circumstances would 
permit, prepared to ascend the tree. 

In youth, the tulip-tree or Liriodendron Tulipiferum , 
the most magnificent of American foresters, has a trunk 
peculiarly smooth, and often rises to a great height without 
lateral branches ; but, in its riper age, the bark becomes 
gnarled and uneven, while many short limbs make their 
appearance on the stem Thus the difficulty of ascension, 
in the present case, lay more in semblance than in reality. 
Embracing the huge cylinder, as closely as possible, with 
his arms and knees, seizing with his hands some pro¬ 
jections. and resting his naked toes upon others, Jupiter, 
after one or two narrow escapes from falling, at length 
wriggled himself into the first great fork, and seemed to 
consider the whole business as virtually accomplished. 

I he risk of the achievement was, in fact, now over, although 

the climber was some sixty or seventy feet from the 
ground. 

"Which way mus go now, Massa Will ?’ he asked. 

‘Keep up the largest branch the one on this side ’ 
d Legrand. The negro obeyed him promptly and 

37? *“ b "' : ~«4 wi" 

^d higher, until no glimpse of his squat figure 

ve“oJed it th rf * he dCDSe f0Uage Whi ' h «- 

o halt, Cm ‘ y hlS V ° iCC WJS heard «" a sort 


‘How much fudder is got for go ?* 
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‘How high up are you ?’ asked Legrand. 

‘Ebber so fur,’ replied the negro : ‘can see de sky fru 
de top ob de tree.’ 

‘Never mind the sky, but attend to what I say. Look 
down the trunk and count the limbs below you on this 
side. How many limbs have you passed ?’ 

‘One, two, tree, four, fibe—I done pass fibe big limb, 
massa, pon dis side. 7 

‘Then go one limb higher.* 

In a few minutes the voice was heard again, announcing 
that the seventh limb was attained. 

‘Now, Jup,’ cried Legrand, evidently much excited, 
‘I want you to work your way out upon that limb as 
far as you can. If you see anything strange let me 
know.’ 

By this time what little doubt I might have entertained 
of my poor friend’s insanity was put finally at rest. I 
had no alternative but to conclude him stricken with lunacy, 
and I bacamc seriously anxious about gening him home. 
While I was pondering upon what was best to be done, 
Jupiter’s voice was again heard. 

‘Mos feerd for to venture pon dis limb berry far— *tis 
dead limb putty much all de way.* 

‘Did you say it was a dead limb, Jupiter ?’ cried 
Legrand in a quavering voice. 

‘Yes, massa, him dead as de door-nail—done up for 
sartain— done departed dis here life.’ 
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What in the name of Heaven shall I do ?’ asked Legrand, 
seemingly in the greatest distress. 

‘ Do ! * said I, glad of an opportunity to interpose a 
word, ‘why come home and go to bed. Come now ! —that’s 
a fine fellow. It’s getting late, and, besides, you remember 
your promise.’ 

‘Jupiter,’ cried he, without heeding me in the least, 
do you hear me ?’ 

‘Yes, Massa Will, hear you ebber so plain/ 

‘Try the wood well, then, with your knife, and see if you 
think it very rotten/ 

Him rotten, massa, sure nuff,’ replied the negro in a 

few moments, ‘but not so berry rotten as mought be. 

Mought venture out leetle way pon de limb by myself, dat’s 
true/ 

‘By yourself!—what do you mean ?’ 

‘Why, I mean de bug ’Tis berry hebby bug. S’pose 

I drop him down fuss, and den de limb won’t break wid 
just de weight ob one nigger.’ 

“You infernal scoundrel!’ cried Legrand, apparently 
much relieved, ‘what do you mean by telling me such 
nonsense as that? As sure as you drop that beetle 

11! break your neck. Look here, Jupiter, do you hear 

me r 

Yes, massa, needn’t hollo at poor nigger dat style/ 

‘Well! now listen !—if you will venture out on the limb 
I’ll m w aS y0U thiDk safe ' and not let the beetle, 
get ST 3 PrCSent ° f * SUVW d0 ” ar aS soon as 
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Tm gwinc, Massa Will —deed I is,’ replied the negro 
very promptly— ‘mos out to the cend now.’ 

‘ Out to the end ! here fairly screamed Legrand ; ‘do 
you say you are out to the end of that limb ?’ 

‘Soon be to de end, massa—o-o-o-o oh ! Lor-gol-a- 
marcy ! what i* dis here pon dc tree ?’ 

‘Well !’ cried Legrand highly delighted, ‘what is it 7* 

‘Why, ’tain’t noffin but a skull—somebody bin lef him 
head up de tree, and de crows done gobble ebery bit of 
de meat off.’ 

‘A skull, you say !—very well,—how is it fastened to ihe 
limb ?—what holds it on ?’ 

‘Sure miff, massa; mus look Why dis berry curous 
sarcumstance, pon my word—dare’s a great big nail in de 
skull, what fastens ob it on to de tree.’ 

‘Well now, Jupiter, do exactly as I tell you—do you 
hear ?’ 

‘Yes, massa.’ 

‘Pay attention, then—find the left eye of the skull.’ 

‘Hum ! hoo ! dat’s good ! why dey ain’t no eye lef at 
all.’ 

‘Curse your stupidity ! Do vou know your right hand 
from your left ?’ 

‘Yes, I nose dat—nose all bout dat—’tis my lef hand 
what I chops de wood wid.’ 

‘To be sure ! you are left-handed ; and your left eye is 
on the same side as your left hand. Now, 1 suppose, you 
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can find the left eye of the skull, or the place where the 
left eye has been ? Have you found it ?’ 

Here was a long pause. At length the negro asked:— 

‘Is de lef eye ob de skull pon de same side as de lcf 
hand side of de skull too ?—cause de skull ain’t got not a 
bit ob a hand at all—-nebber mind ! I got de lef eye now— 
here de lef eye ! what mus do wid it ?’ 

‘Let the beetle drop through it as far as the string will 
reach—but be careful and not let go your hold of the 
string.’ 

‘All dat done, Massa Will; mighty easy ting for to put 
de bug fru de hole—look out for him dare below !’ 

During this colloquy no portion of Jupiter’s person 

could be seen ; but the beetle, which he had suffered to 

descend, was now visible at the end of the string, and 

glistened, like a globe of burnished gold, in the last rays of 

the setting sun, some of which still faintly illumined the 

eminence upon which we stood. The scnrabaeus hung quite 

clear of any branches, and, if allowed to fall, would have 

fallen at our feet- Legrand immediately took the scythe, 

and cleared with it a circular space, three or four yards in 

diameter, just beneath the insect, and, having accomplished 

this, ordered Jupiter to let go the string and come down 
from the tree 

Driving a peg, with great nicety, into the ground, at the 
precise spot where the beetle fell, my friend now produced 
from his pocket a tape measure. Fastening one end of this 
at that point of the trunk of the tree which was nearest the 
peg, he unrolled it till it reached the peg, and thence fur- 
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ther unrolled it, in the direction already established by the 
two points of the tree and the peg, for the dis«ance of fifty 
feet—Jupiter clearing away the brambles with the scythe. 
At the spot thus attained a second peg was driven, and 
about this, as a centre, a rude circle, about four feet in 
diameter, described. Taking now a spade himself, and 
giving one to Jupiter and one to me, Legrand begged us to 
set about digging as quickly as possible. 

To speak the truth, I had no especial relish for such 
amusement at any time, and, at that particular moment, 
would most willingly have declined it; for the night was 
coming on, and I felt much fatigued with the exercise 
already taken ; but I saw no mods of escape, and was fear¬ 
ful of disturbing my poor friend’s equanimity by a refusal. 
Could I have depended, indeed, upon Jupiter’s aid, I would 
have had no hesitation in attempting to get the lunatic 
home by force; but I was too well assured of the old 
negro’s disposition to hope that he would assist me, under 
any circumstances, in a personal contest with his master. I 
made no doubt that the latter had been infected with some 
of the innumerable Southern superstitions about money 
buried, and that his phantasy had received confirmation by 
the finding of the scaraboeus , or, perhaps, by Jupiter’s 
obstinacy in maintaining it to be ‘a bug of real gold.’ A 
mind disposed to lunacy would readily be led away by such 
suggestions—especially if chiming in with favourite pre¬ 
conceived ideas—and then I called to mind the poor 
fellow’s speech about the beetle being ‘the iodex of his 
fortune ’ Upon the whole, I was sadly vexed and puzzled, 
but, at length, I concluded to make a virtue of necessity— 
to dig with a good will, and thus the sooner to convince the 
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visionary, by ocular demonstration, of the fallacy of the 
opinions he entertained. 

The lanterns having been lit, we all fell to work with a 
zeal worthy a more rational cause ; and, as the glare fell upon 
our persons and implements, I could not help thinking how 
picturesque a group we composed, and how strange and 
suspicious our labours must have appeared to any inter¬ 
loper who, by chance, might have stumbled upon our 
whereabouts. 

We dug very steadily for two hours. Little was said ; 
and our chief embarrassment lay in the yelpings of the 
dog, who took exceeding interest in our proceedings. He, 
at length, became so obstreperous that we grew fearful of 
his giving the alarm to some stragglers in the vicinity,—or, 
rather, this was the apprehension of Legrand ; for myself, 

I should have rejoiced at any interruption which might 
have enabled me to get the wanderer home. The noise 
was, at length, very effectually silenced by Jupiter, who, 
getting out of the hole with a dogged air of deliberation, 
tied the brute’s mouth up with one of his suspenders, and 
then returned, with a grave chuckle, to his task. 

When the time mentioned had expired, we had reached 
a depth of five feet, and yet no signs of any treasure became 
manifest. A general pause ensued, and I began to hope 
that the farce was at an end. Legrand, however, although 
evidently much disconcerted, wiped his brow thoughtfully 
and recommenced. We had excavated the entire circle of 
four feet diameter, and now we slightly enlarged the limit, 
and went to the farther depth of two feet. Still nothing 
appeared. The gold-seeker, whom I sincerely pitied, at 
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length clambered from the pit, with the bitterest disappoint¬ 
ment imprinted upon every feature, and proceeded, slowly 
and reluctantly, to put on his coat, which he had thrown 
off at the beginning of his labour. In the meantime I 
made no remark. Jupiter, at a signal from his master, 
began to gather up his tools. This done, and the dog 
having been unmuzzled, we turned in profound silence 
toward home. 

We had taken, perhaps, a dozen steps in this direction, 
when, with a loud oath, Legrand strode up to Jupiter and 
seized him by the collar The astonished negro opened 
his eyes and mouth to the fullest extent, let fall the spades, 
and fell upon his knees. 

‘You scoundrel!’ said Legrand, hissing out the syllables 
from between his clenched teeth—‘you infernal black 
villain !—speak, I tell you!—answer me this instant, 

without prevarication !—which—which is your left eye ?* 

‘Oh, my golly, Massa Will! ain’t dis here my lef eye 
for sartain ?’ roared the terrified Jupiter, placing his hand 
upon his right organ of vision, and holding it there with a 
desperate pertinacity, as if in immediate dread of his 
master’s attempt at a gouge. 

‘I thought so!—I knew it! hurrah!* vociferated Leg¬ 
rand, letting the negro go, and executing a series of curvets 
and caracols, much to the astonishment of his valet, who, 
arising from his knees, looked, mutely from his master to 
myself, and then from myself to his master. 

‘Come ! we must go back,’ said the latter, the game’s 
not up yet:’ and he again led the way to the tulip-tree. 
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‘Jupiter, said he, when we reached its foot, ‘come 
here l was the skull nailed to the limb with the face 
outward, or with the face to the limb ? ’ 

‘De face was out, massa, so dat de crows could get 
at de eyes good without any trouble.’ 

‘Well, then, was it this eye or that through which 
you dropped the beetle ? ’—here Legrand touched each 
of Jupiter’s eyes. 

°T was dis eye, massa—de lef eye—jis as you tell 
me/—and here it was his right eye that the negro 
indicated. 

‘That will do—we must try it again.’ 

Here my friend, about whose madness I now saw, 
or fancied that I saw certain indications of method, 
removed the peg which marked the spot where the 
beetle fell, to a spot about three inches to the west¬ 
ward of its former position. Taking, now, the tape 
measure from the nearest point of the trunk to the peg, 
as before, and continuing the extension in a straight 
line to ihe distance of fifty feet, a spot was indicated, 

removed, by several yards, from the point at which we 
had been digging. 

Around the new position a circle, somewhat larger 
than in the former instance, was now described, and 
we again set to work with the spade. I was dreadfully 
weary, but, scarcely understanding what had occasioned 
the change in my thoughts, I felt no longer any great 
aversion from the labour imposed. I had become most 
unaccountably interested-nay, even excited. Perhaps 
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there was something, amid all the extravagant demeanour 
of Lcgrand—some air of forethought, or of deliberation, 
which impressed me. I dug eagerly, and now and 
then caught myself actually looking, with something 
that very much resembled expectation, for the fancied 
treasure, the vision of which had demented my unfortu¬ 
nate companion. At a period when such vagaries of 
thought most fully possessed me, and when we had been 
at work perhaps an hour and a half, we were again 
interrupted by the violent howlings of the dog. His 
uneasiness, in the first instarce, had been evidently, but 
the result of playfulness or caprice, but he now assumed 
a bitter and serious tone. Upon Jupiter’s again attemp¬ 
ting to muzzle him, he made furious resistance, and 
leaping into the hole, tore up the mould frantically with 
his claws. In a few seconds, he had uncovered a mass 
of human bones, forming two complete skeletons, inter¬ 
mingled with several buttons of metal, and what appeared 
to be the dust of decayed woollen. One or two strokes 
of a spade upturned the blade of a large Spanish knife, 
and, as we dug farther, three or four loose pieces of 
gold and silver coin came to light. 

At sight of these the joy of Jupiter could scarcely be 
restrained, but the countenance of his master wore an 
air of extreme disappointment. He urged us, however, 
to continue our exertions, and the words were hardly 
uttered when I stumbled and fell forward having 
caught the toe of my boot in a large ring of iron that 
lay half buried in the loose earth. 

We now worked in earnest, and never did I pass ten 
minutes of more intense excitement. During this 
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interval we had fairly unearthed an oblong chest of wood, 
which from its perfect preservation, and wonderful 
hardness, had plainly been subjected to some mineralising 
process—perhaps that of the bi-chloride of mercury. 
This box was three feet and a half long, three feet broad, 
and two and a half feet deep. It was firmly secured by 
bands of wrought iron, riveted, and forming a kind of 
open trellis-work over the whole. On each side of the 
chest, near the top, were three rings of iron - six in all— 
by means of which a firm hold could be obtained by six 
persons. Our utmost united endeavours served only 
to disturb the coffer very slightly in its bed. We at once 


saw the impossibility of removing so great a weight. 
Luckily, the sole fastenings of the lid consisted of two 
sliding bolts. These we drew back—trembling and 
panting with anxiety. In an instant, a treasure of 
incalculable value lay gleamiog before us. As the rays 
of the lanterns fell within the pit, there flashed upwards a 

glow and a glare, from a confused heap of gold and of 
jewels, that absolutely dazzled our eyes. 


I shall not pretend to describe the feelings with 
which I gazed. Amazement was, of course, predominant 
Legrand appeared exhausted with excitement, and spoke 
very few words. Jupiter’s countenance wore, for some 
minutes, as deadly a pallor as it is possible, in the 
nature of things, for any negro’s visage to assume. He 
seemed stupefied-thunder-stricken. Presently he feU 

unm 5* ‘T* ” * he ^ Snd bUryi ” e hU naked «»* 

up to the elbows in gold, let them there remain, as if 
enioyrng the luxury of a bath. At length with a deep 
sigh, he exclaimed, as if in a soliloquy 
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£ And dis all cum ob de goole-bug ! de putty goole- 
bug ! de poor little goole-bug, what I boosed in dat 
sabage kind ob style ! Ain’t you shamed ob yourself, 
nigger ?—answer me dat ! * 

It became necessary at last, that I should arouse both 
master and valet to the expediency of removing the 
treasure. It was growing late, and it behoved us to 
make exertion, that we might get everything housed 
before daylight. It was difficult to say what should be 
done, and much time was spent in deliberation—so 
confused were the ideas of all. We finally lightened the 
box by removing two-thrids of its contents, when we 
were enabled, with some trouble, to raise it from the 
hole. The articles taken out were deposited amoDg the 
brambles, and the dog left to guard them, with strict 
orders from Jupiter, neither, upon any pretence, to stir 
from the spot, nor to open his mouth until our return. 
We then hurriedly made for home with the chest ; 
reaching the hut in safety, but after excessive toil, at one 
o’ clock in the morning. Worn out as we were, it was 
not in human nature to do more immediately. We rested 
until two, and had supper : starting for the hills imme¬ 
diately afterwards, armed with three stout sacks, which, 
by good luck, were upon the premises. A little before 
four we arrived at the pit, divided the remainder of the 
booty, as equally as might be, among us, and, leaving 
the holes unfilled, again set out for the hut, at which, for 
the second time, we deposited our golden burdens, just 
as the first faint streaks of the dawn gleamed from over 
tree-tops in the East. 
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We were row thoroughly broken down ; but the 

intense excitement of the time denied us repose. After 

an unquiet slumber of some three or four hours’ duration, 

we arose, as if by preconcert, to make examination of 
our treasure. 


The chest had been full to the brim, and we spent 
the whole day and the greater part of the next night, in 

a scrutiny of its contents. There had been nothing like 

order or arrangement. Everything had been heaped in 
promiscuously. Having assorted all with care, we found 
ourselves possessed of even vaster wealth than we had 
t first supposed. In coin there was rather more than 
four hundred and fifty thousand dollars-estimating the 
value of the pieces, as accurately as we could h T 

tables of the period. There was not a parted of o 

All was gold of antique date and of great variety_F ' T' 

Spanish, and German money, with a few p 1-^. Frcnch > 

and some counters, of which we had never sTen s gUmeas> 
before. There were several very larae and h P ' C ' mens 
so worn that we could make nothing 0 f their — 

There was no American money l valle lfT Pt, ° n :' 

we found more difficult in estimating There’ 
diamonds some of them exceedingly JL and fi WCre 
hundred and ten in ail „ a 8 y la ge and 6116 - a 

eighteen rubies of ren^kable brdli ^ S ” a11 5 

and ten emeralds, aU very beautifuY-’ hundred 
Sapphires, with an opal Thes * twe nty-one 

broken from their set,inns I I S, ° DeS had 3,1 ^en 
The settings themselves, which we pT^', ft ** CheSt * 

^ 0thCr ** ~ - bave ten 
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hammers, as if to prevent identification. Besides all this, 
there was a vast quantity of solid gold ornaments : nearly 
two hundred massive finder and ear-rings; rich chains— 
thirty of these, if I remember ; eighty-three very large 
and heavy crucifixes ; five gold censers of great value ; 
a prodigious golden punch-bowl, ornamented with richly 
chased vine-leaves and Bacchanalian figures ; with two 
sword-handles exquisitely embossed, and many other 
smaller articles which I cannot recollect. The weight of 
these valuables exceeded three hundred and fifty pounds 
avoirdupois ; and in this estimate I have not included 
one hundred and ninety-seven superb gold watches; 
three of the number being worth each five hundred dollars, 
if one. Many of them were very old, and as time¬ 
keepers valueless; the works having suffered more or 
less from corrosion-but all were richly jewelled and in 
cases of great worth. We estimated the entire contents 

of the chest, that night, at a milUon and a half of dollars ; 
and, upon the subsequent disposal of the trinkets and 
jewels (a few being retained for our own use.) it was 
found that we had greatly undervalued the treasure. 


When, at length, we had concluded our examination, and 
the intense excitement of the time had, tn some measure, 
subsided, Legrand, who saw that I was dying with im¬ 
patience for a solution of this most extraordinary riddle, 
entered into a full detail of all the circumstances connected 

with it. 

‘You remember/ said he, ‘the night when I handed you 
the rough sketch I had made of the awabceu*. You re- 
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collect, also, that I became quite vexed at you for insisting 
that my drawing resembled a death’s-head. When you 
first made this assertion, I thought you were jesting ; but 
afterwards I calied to mind the peculiar spots on the bach 

somr 'LTT’ * Dd adm,lted to «y*df that your remark had 

some htt e foundation in fact. Still, the sneer at my graphic 

powers irritated me-for I am considered a go J artist 

and, therefore, when you handed me the scrap of 

parchment, I was about to crumple it up and throw it 
angrily into the fire. row 11 

‘The scrap of paper, you mean,’ said I. 

r* *■ • 

rr:“ * t, r- -—«■ z 

Of a death’s-head just where ft seemed , & r fiSUre 

;rf - --— 

and seating myself at the oiher end of th * * 3 Ca “ d C ’ 

to scrutinise the parchment , r00m > procccdcd 

it over, I saw my own sketch UMnTh^ 05 ^' Up ° n tUrn ' ng 
fade it. My first idea> ^“se ,ust as I had 

really remarkable similaritv ,• urprise at the 

*“«• involve , Q -at ““ s »e«ai 

“* - ■« w 
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ment, immediately beneath my figure of the scarabceus , and 
that this skull, not only in outline, but in size, should so 
closely resemble my drawing. I say the singularity of this 
coincidence absolutely stupefied me for a time. This is the 
usual effect of such coincidences. The mind struggles to 
establish a connection—a sequence of cause and effect— 
and, being unable to do so, suffers a species of temporary 
paralysis. But when I recovered from this stupor, there 
dawned upon me gradually a conviction which startled me 
even far more than the coincidence. I began distinctly, 
positively, to remember that there had been no drawing 
upon the parchment when I made my sketch of the 
scarabceus I became perfectly certain of this ; for I re¬ 
collected turning up first one side and then the other, in 
search of the cleanest spot. Had the skull been then there, 
of course I could not have failed to notice it. Here was 
indeed a mystery which I felt it impossible to explain ; but, 
even at that early moment, there seemed to glimmer faintly, 
within the most remote and secret chambers of my intellect, 
a glow-worm-like conception of that truth which last night’s 
adventure brought to so magnificent a demonstration. I 
arose at once, and putting the parchment securely away, 
dismissed all further reflecuon until I should be alone. 

‘When you had gone, and when Jupiter was fast asleep, 
I betook myself to a more methodical investigation of the 
affair. In the first place I considered the manner in which 
the parchment had come into my possession. The spot 
where we discovered the scorab&us was on the coast of the 
mainland, about a mile eastward of the island, and but a 
short distance above high-water mark. Upon my taking 
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hold of it, it gave me a sharp bite, which caused me to let 

it drop. Jupitor, with his accustomed caution, before seiz¬ 
ing the insect, which had flown toward him, loked about 
him for a leaf, or something of that nature, bv which to 
take hold of it. It was at this moment that his eyes, and 
mine also, fell upon the scrap of parchment, which I then 
supposed to be paper. It was lying half buried in the 
sand, a corner sticking up. Near the spot where we found 
it, I observed the remnants of the hull of what appeared 
to have been a ship’s long-boat. The wreck seemed 
to have been there for a very great while; for the resemb¬ 
lance to boat timbers could scarcely be traced. 

‘Well, Jupiter picked up the parchment, wrapped the 
beetle in it, and gave it to me. Soon afterwards we 
turned to go home, and on the way met Lieutenant G——. 
I showed him the insect, and he begged me to let him 
take it to the fort. Upon my consenting he thrust it forth¬ 
with into his waistcoat pocket, without the parchment in 
which it had been wrapped, and which I had continued to 
hold in my hand during his inspection Perhaps he 
dreaded my changing my mind, and thought it best to 
make sure of the prize at once—you know how enthusias¬ 
tic he is on all subjects connected with Natural History. 
At the same time, without being conscious of it, I must 
have deposited the parchment in my own pocket. 

‘You remember that when I went to the table, for the 
purpose of making a sketch of the beetle, I found no 
paper where it was usually kept. I looked in the drawer, 
»nd fomd none there. I searched my pockets, hoping to 
hnd an old letter, when my hand fell upon the parchment. 
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I thus detail the precise mode in which it came into my 
possession; for the circumstances impressed me with pecu¬ 
liar force. 

‘ No doubt you will think me fanciful—but I had 
already established a kind of connection. I had put together 
two links of a great chain. There was a boat lying upon 
a sea-coast, and not far from the boat was a parchment— 
not a paper —with a skull depicted upon it. You will, of 
course, ask, “ Where is the connection ? ” I reply that 
the skull, or death’s-head, is the well-known emblem of 
the pirate. The flag of the death’s-head is hoisted in all 
engagements. 

I have said that the scrap was parchment, and not paper. 
Parchment is durable—almost imperinhable. Matters of 
little moment are rarely consigned to parchment; since, for 
the mere ordinary purposes of drawing or writing, it is 
not nearly so well adapted as ordinary paper. This reflec¬ 
tion suggested some meaning—some relevancy in the 
death’s-head. I did not fail to observe, also, the form of 
the parchment. Although one of its corners had been, by 
some accident, destroyed, it could be seen that the original 
form was oblong. It was just such a slip, indeed, as might 
have been chosen for a memorandum—for a record of 
something to be long remembered and carefully preserved.^ 

‘But,’ I interposed, ‘you say that the skull was not 
upon the parchment when you made the drawing of the 
beetle. How then do you trace any connection between 
the boat and the skull—since this latter, according to your 
own admission, must have been designed (God knows only 
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how or by whom) at some 
sketching the scarabceus ?* 


period^ 


subsequent to your 


‘Ah, hereupon turns the whole mystery; although 
the secret, at this point, I had comparatively little difficulty 
in solving. My steps were sure, and could afford but a 
single result. I reasoned, for example, thus: When I 
drew the scarabozus , there was no skull apparent upon the 
parchment. When I had completed the drawing I gave it 
to you, and observed you narrowly until you returned it. 
You, therefore, did not design the skull, and no one else 
was present to do it. Then it was not done by human 
agency. And nevertheless it was done. 


4 At this stage of my reflections I endeavoured to re¬ 
member, and did remember, with entire distinctness, every 
incident which occurred about the period in question. The 
weather was chilly (O rare and happy accident 1), and a 
fire was blazing upon the hearth. I was heated with exercise 
and sat near the table. You, however, had drawn a chair 
close to the chimney. Just as I had placed the parchment 
in your hand, and as you were in the act of inspecting it, 
Wolf, the Newfoundland, entered, and leaped upon your 
shoulders. With your left hand you caressed him and kept 
him off, while your right, holding the parchment, was per¬ 
mitted to fall listlessly between your knees, and in close 
proximity to the fire. At one moment I thought the blaze 
had caught it, and was about to caution you, but, before I 
could speak, you had withdrawn it, and were engaged in 

I douh a tT atl0n r WhCD 1 C ° nsidercd 311 these Particulars, 
I doubted not for a moment that heat had been the agent 

“awT nS ,0 , Ught ’ UP ° D Ae Parchmcnt > *e skull which I 
saw designed upon ,t. You are well aware that chemical 
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preparations exist, and have existed time out of mind, by 
means of which it is possible to write upon either paper or 
vellum, so that the characters shall become visible only 
when subjected to the action of fire. Zaffre, digested in 
aqua-regia, and diluted with four times its weight of 
water, is sometimes employed; a green tint results. The 
regulus of cobalt, dissolved in spirit of nitre, gives a red. 
These colours disappear at longer or shorter intervals 
after the material written upon cools, but again become 
apparent upon the reapplication of heat 

f I now scrutinised the death’s-head with care. Its 
outer edges—the edges of the drawing nearest the edge of 
the vellum—were far more distinct than the others. It 
was clear that the action of the caloric had been imperfect 
or unequal. I immediately kindled a fire, and subjected 
every portion of the parchment to a glowing heat. At first, 
the only effect was the strengthening of the faint lines in 
the skull; but, upon persevering in the experiment, there 
became visible, at the corner of the slip, diagonally oppo¬ 
site to the spot in which the death’s-head was delineated, 
the figure of what I at first supposed to be a goat. A 
closer scrutiny, however, satisfied me that it was intended 
for a kid * 

‘ Ha ! ha !* said I, ‘to be sure I have no right to laugh 
at you —a million and a half of money is too serious a matter 
for mirth—but you are not about to establish a third link 
in your chain—you will not find any especial connection 
between your pirates and a goat —pirates, you kaow, have 
nothing to do with goats; they appertain to the farming 
interest. 
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*Bui I have just said that the figure was not that of a 
goat. 


‘Well, a kid then—pretty much the same thing.* 

‘Pretty much, but not altogether,’ said Legrand. ‘You 

may have heard of one Captain Kidd. I at once looked 

upon the figure of the animal as a kind of punning or 

hieroglyphical signature • because its position upon the 

vellum suggested this idea The death’s head at the corner 

diagonally opposite, had, in the same manner, the air of a 

stamp, or seal. But I was sorely put out by the absence of 

all else—of the body to my imagined instrument—of the 
text for my context.’ 


‘I presume you expected to find a letter between the 
stamp and the signature * 

‘Something of that kind. The fact is. I felt irresistibly 
impressed with a presentiment of some vast good fortune 
impending. I can scarcely say why. Perhaps, after all, 
it was rather a desire than an actual belief;—but do you 
ow t at Jupiter’s silly words, about the bug being of 
»hd gold, had a remarkable effect upon my fancy ? And 

then the senes of accidents and coincidences-these were 

SO very extraordinary. Do you observe how mere an 
cadent it was that these events should have occurred upon 
the sole day of aU the year in which it has been, or may be 

the y COt>1 f ° r and lhat without *e fire, or without 

at prcdse ~ in which 

death^T h j DeVer have become aware of the 
head> and 80 nevcr the possessor of the treasure.’ 

But proceed—I am all impatience.’ 
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‘Well; you have heard, of course, the many stories cur¬ 
rent—the thousand vague rumours afloat about money 
buried somewhere upon the Atlantic coast, by Ktdd and his 
associates. These rumours must have had some founda¬ 
tion in fact. And that the rumours have existed so long 
and so continuous, could have resulted, it appeared to me, 
only from the circumstance of the buried treasure still re¬ 
maining entombed. Had Kidd concealed his plunder for 
a time, and afterwards reclaimed it, the rumours would 
scarcely have reached us in their present unvarying form. 
You will observe that the stories told are all about money- 
seekers, not about money finders. Had the pirate recovered 
his money, there the affair would have dropped. It seemed 
to me that some accident—say the loss of a memorandum 
indicating its locality—had deprived him of the means of 
recovering it, and that this accident had become known to 
his followers, who otherwise might never have heard that 
treasure had been concealed at all, and who, busying them¬ 
selves in vain, because unguided, attempts to regain it, had 
first given birth, and then universal currency, to the reports 
which are now so common. Have you ever heard of any 
important treasure being unearthed along the coast ?’ 

‘Never.* 

‘But that Kidd’s accumulations were immense, is well 
known. I took it for granted, therefore, that the earth still 
held them ; and you will scarcely be surprised when I tell 
you that I felt a hope, nearly amounting to certainty, that 
the parchment so strangely found involved a lost record of 
the place of deposit.* 

‘But how did you proceed ?* 
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*1 held the vellum again to the fire, after increasing the 

heat, but nothing appeared I now thought it possible that 

the coating of dirt might have something to do with the 

failure: so I carefully rinsed the parchment by pouring 

warm water over it, and, having done this, I placed it in a 

tin pan, with the skull downward, and pur the pan upon a 

furnace of lighted charcoal. In a few minutes, the pan 

having become thoroughly heated, I removed the slip, and, 

to my inexpressible joy, found it spotted, in several places, 

with what appeared to be figures arranged in lines. Again 

I placed it in the pan, and suffered it to remain another 

minute. Upon taking it off, the whole was just as you see 
it now.* 


HereLegrand having re-hcated the parchment, sub¬ 
mitted it to my inspection. The following characters were 

rudely traced, in a red tint, between the death’s-head and 
the goat 

(SS l 5 ififo^ 6 * ; 48 ^ ) 4 t) 4 t): 8 o 6 * : 48 t 8 S 6 o) ) 8 5 :l «::i* 8 t83 
(88 5n;4*;88« 9 6*?;8)*tt;485); 5 .t2 ; *t(;4956*2(5*-4 8 « 8 * 

?t^ 2 fi 8 « ) 6 t 8 ) 4 tl;l(t 9 : 48 ° 8 l; 8 : 8 :tl; 48 t 8 5 ; 4)485f5288o6* 81 
(* 9 '48;(88;4(t?34;48)4+;i6i ;:I g8 ; j ? . 

‘ Bu y Said 11 return ing him the slip, ‘I am as much in 

Z 1 “ eVer ‘ WhCre 311 th£ iewds of Golconda await- 

tha,T KT y S ° 1Uti0n ° f this eni S‘ aa > 1 quite sure 
that I should be unable to earn them.’ 

so^r’ SaidLegrand ’ ,the soIution is by no means 

hasty inspection° U f*?” b ? *° ima6ine from the first 

any one might r H i * C araCterS- These charaaers, as 
'gbt readily guess, form a cipher - that is to say. 
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they convey a meaning ; but then from what is known of 
Kidd, I could not suppose him capable of constructing any 
of the more abstruse cryptographs. I made up my mind, 
at once, that this was of a simple species—such, however, 
as would appear, to the crude intellect of the sailor, abso¬ 
lutely insoluble without the key.* 

‘ And you really solved it ?* 

‘ Readily; I have solved others of an abstruseness ten 
thousand times greater. Circumstances, and a certain bias 
of mind, have led me to take interest in such riddles, and 
it may well be doubted whether human ingenuity can con¬ 
struct an enigma of the kind which human ingenuity may 
not, by proper application, resolve. In fact, having once 
established connected and legible characters, I scarcely gave 
a thought to the mere difficulty of developing their import. 

‘In the present case—indeed in all cases of secret 
writing—the first question regards the language, of the 
cipher ; for the principles of solution, so far, especially as 
the more simple ciphers are concerned, depend upon, and 
are varied by, the genius of the particular idiom. In 
general there is no alternative but experiment (directed by 
probabilities) of every tongue known to him who attempts 
the solution, until the true one be attained. But with the 
cipher now before us all difficulty was removed by the 
signature. The pun upon the word “Kidd** is appreciable 
in no other language than the English. But for this con¬ 
sideration I should have begun my attempts with the 
Spanish and French, as the tongues in which a secret of 
this kind would most naturally have been written by a 
pirate of the Spanish main. As it was, I assumed the 
cryptograph to be English. 
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‘You observe there are no divisions between ihe words. 
Had there been divisions the task would have been compara¬ 
tively easy. In such cases I should have commenced with 
a collation and analysis of the shorter words, and, had a 
word of a single letter occurred, as is most likely, (a or /, 
for example), I should have considered the solution as 
assured. But, there being no division, my first step was to 
ascertain the predominant letters, as well as the least fre¬ 
quent. Counting all, I constructed a table thus :— 


4 

t) 

* 

5 

6 


there are 33 . 



26 . 



19. 



16 . 


yy 

x 3- 


yy 

12 . 


yy 

11 . 

1 there 

are 8 - 

0 

yy 

6 . 

2 

y 

5- 

3 

yy 

4- 

? 

yy 

1 3- 

I 

yy • 

2 . 

* 

yy 

1 . 


JSZ “ 4 ! 0glish) ,etter "Wch most frequently 
e. Afterward, the succession tuns thus : ao i dhn 

XZh Cl ° lmwbk P**z- E predominates so re- 
- that 811 individual sentence of any length 

character^ Wh ' Ch ** is not 1116 Prevailing 
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‘Here, then, we have, in the very beginning, the 
groundwork for something more than a mere guess. The 
general use which may be made of the table is obvious— 
but, in this particular cipher, we shall only very partially 
require its aid. As our predominant character is 8, we 
will commence by assuming it as the e of the natural 
alphabet. To verify the supposition let us observe if the 
8 be seen often in couples—for e is doubled with great 
frequency in English—in such words, for example, as “meet,’* 
“fleet,” “speed,” “seen.” “been,” “agree,” etc. In the 
present instance we see it doubled no less than five times, 
although the cryptograph is brief. 

‘Let us assume 8, then, as e. Now, of all words in the 
language, “the ’ is most usual; let us see, therefore, whether 
there are not repetitions of any three characters, in the same 
order of collocation, the last of them being 8. If we dis¬ 
cover repetitions of such letters, so arranged, they u ill most 
probably represent the word “the.” Upon inspecucn, we 
find no less than seven such arrangements, the characters 
being ; 48. We may, therefore assume that ; represents i, 
4 represents /*, and 8 represents e—the last being now 
well confirmed. Thus a great step has been taken. 


‘But, having established a single word, we are enabled 
to establish a vastly important point . that is to say, 
several comments and terminations of other words. Let 
us refer, for example, to the last instance but one, in 
which the combination ; 48 occurs—not far from the 
end of the cipher. We know that the y immediately 
ensuing is the commencement of a word, and, of the six 
characters succeeding this “the,” we are cognisant of no 
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less than five. Let us set these characters down, thus, by 
the letters we know them to represent, leaving a space for 
the unknown,— 

t eeth. 

‘Here we are enabled at once, to discard the “/A,” as 
forming no portion of the word commencing with the 
first f; since, by experiment of the cntiie alphabet for 
a letter adapted to the vacancy, we perceive that no word 
can be formed of which this th can be part. We are thus 
narrowed into 

t ee, 

and going through the alphabet, if necessary, as before, 
we arrive at the word “tree,” as the sole possible reading. 
We thus gain another letter, r, represented by (,with the 
words “the tree” in juxtaposition. 

‘Looking beyond these words, for a short distance, we 
again see the combination 548, and employ it by way of 

termination to what immediately precedes. We have thus 
this arrangement : - 

the tree 54:^34 the, 

or, substituting the natural letters, where known, it reads 
thus 


the tree thr J?3h the 

‘Now if, in place of the unknown characters, we leave 
lank spaces, or substitute dots, we read thus : 

• '1 J* 

the tree thr . h the. 


when the word “through” makes itself evident at once. 
But this discovery gives us three new letters, o,u, and a, 

represented by $ ? and 3. 
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‘Looking now, narrowly, through the cipher for com¬ 
binations of known characters, we find, not very far from 
the beginning, this arrangement,—• 

83 88, or egree, 

which, plainly, is the conclusion of the word “degree,” 
and gives us another letter, d , represented byf. 

‘Four letters beyond the word “degree,” we perceive 
the combination. 

;46(;88. 

‘Translating the known characters, and representing the 
unknown by dots, as before, we read thus :— 

th.rtee, 

an arrangement immediately suggestive of the word 
“thirteen,” and again furnishing us with two new charac¬ 
ters, i and n represented by 6 and *. 

‘Referring now, to the beginning of the cryptograph, 
we find the combination,— 

53ttt. 

‘Translating as before, we obtain 

.good, 

which assures us that the first letter is A, and that the 
first two words are “A good.” 

‘It is now time that we arrange our key, as far as 
discovered, in a tabular form, to avoid confusion. It will 
stand thus :— 

5 represents a 


t d 

8 „ e 

3 g 

4 » b 


1 
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* represents n 

t » '■ © 


^ » U 

*We have, therefore, no less than eleven of the most 
important letters represented, and it will be unnecessary 
to proceed with the details of the solution. I have said 

en0 . U f h “, C °° 7,nce y° u that ciphers Of this nature are 
readdy soluble, and to give you some insight into the 

rationale of their development. But be assured the 

specimen before us appertains to the very simplest species 

Of cryptograph. It now only remains to give you the full 

SSTSfiET upon * e parchmem > as - 

* “A good, glow in the bishop’s hostel in the devil’s seat 
forty™ degrees and thirteen minvtes north-east and by 
north mam branch seventh limb east side shoot from ih I * 

of the death' s-head a bee-line from the tree th ^ 

fifty feet ouL" > ' ^ lhroH « k 

‘But,' said I, ‘the enigma seems stiU in as bad a rnn 

"bishop’s hotels ?” * h s ' hcads > and 

« 1 t 

first endeavour was to divide »tw> . ® ance * My 

division intended by the cryptogtapW^ 
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‘You mean, to punctuate it ?’ 

‘Something of that kind/ 

‘But how was it possible to effect this ?* 

‘I reflected that it bad been a point with the writer 
to run his words together without division, so as to 
increase the difficulty of solution. Now, a not over-acute 
man, in pursuing such an object, would be nearly certain 
to overdo the matter. When, in the course of his 
composition, he arrived at a break in his subject which 
would naturally require a pause, or a point, he would be 
exceedingly apt to run his characters, at this place, more 
than usually close together. If you will observe the 
MS., in the present instance, you will easily detect five 
such cases of unusual crowding. Acting upon this hint, 
I made the division thus :— 

*A good glass in the bishop's hostel in the deviPs seat 
-forty-one degrees and thirteen minutes — north-east and 
by north—main branch seventh liml > east side—shoot Jrom 
the left eye of the death's-head—a bee-line from the tree 
through the shot fifty feel out." 

‘Even this division,* said I, ‘leaves me still in the dark.* 

‘It left me also in the dark,* replied Legrand, Tor a 
few davs ; during which I made dilligent enquiry, in the 
neighbourhood of Sullivan’s Island, for any building 
which went by the name of the “Bishop’s Hotel” for, of 
course, I dropped the obsolete word “hostel.” Gaining no 
information on the subject I was on the point of extend¬ 
ing my sphere of search, and proceeding in a more 
systematic manner, when, one rooming, it entered into 
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my head, quite suddenly, that this “Bishop's Hostel 

might have some reference to an old family, of the name 
Of Bessop, which, time out of mind, had held possession 
“ a “ aent manor bouse, about four miles to the 

northward of the ,s| and. I accordingly went over to the 

plantation and remstituted my inquiries among the older 
negmes of the place At length, one of the mo st aged 
the women said that she had heard of such a place 

to " T ' U ‘ 3nd th ° Ught She «« guide me 


I offered to pay her well for her trouble, and, after 
^ome demur, she consented to accompany me to the spot 

he, Ttoce **** when ' dismissing 

• I proceeded to examine the place ‘The i g 

consisted of an irregular assemblage of cliffl and t' 

one of the latter being quite remarkable for its height* S 

weU as P* its insulated and artificial 

“T""- i„ lpil , „ d ^ *™*M I 

what should be next done S as to 

_ * « . - 

While I was busied in reflection 
a narrow ledge in the eastern^ facTofth”" T *" UP ° D 
yard below the summit upon which I „ ^ ' 

projected about eighteen inches anH d ' T1 “ S ledge 
? foot wide, While a niche in the ’ cliff W3S T' than 

b a rude resemblance to 0 n e of * e hoB Tl * g3Ve 
used by our ancestors. I made * J hollow back ed chairs 

the “devils seat” alluded to “ the^MS^Ld 

seemed to eraso the a.ii „ and now I 

10 grasp the fuU secret of the riddle. 
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‘The “good glass,*’ I knew, could have reference to 
nothing but a telescope ; for the word “glass” is rarely 
employed in any other sense by seamen. Now here, I 
at once saw, was a telescope to be used, and a definite 
point of view, admitting no variation , from which to use 
it. Nor did I hesitate to believe that the phrases, “forty- 
one degrees and thirteen minutes,” and “north-east and 
by north,” were intended as directions for the levelling of 
the glass. Greatly excited by these discoveries, I hurried 
home, procured a teleseope, and returned to the rock. 

£ I let myself down to the ledge, and found that it was 
impossible to retain a seat upon it except in one particu¬ 
lar position. This fact confirmed my preconceived idea. 
I proceeded to use the glass. Of course, the “forty-one 
degrees and thirteen minutes” could allude to nothing 
but elevation above the visible horizon, since the horizon¬ 
tal direction was clearly indicated by the words, “north¬ 
east and by north.” This latter direction I at once 
established by means of a pocket-compass ; then, pointing 
the glass as nearly at an angle of forty-one degrees of 
elevation as I could do it by guess, I moved it cautiously 
up or down, until my attention was arrested by a 
circular rift or opening in the foliage of a large tree that 
overtopped its fellows in the distance. In the centre 
of this rift I perceived a white spot, but could not, at 
first, distinguish what it was. Adjusting the focus of 
the telescope, I again looked, and now made it out to 
be a human skull. 

‘Upon this discovery I was so sanguine as to consider 
the enigma solved ; for the phrase “main branch, seventh 
limb, cast side,” could refer only to the position of the 
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skull upoo the tree, while “shoot from the left eye of the 
death’s-head’* admitted, also, of but one interpretation, in 
regard to a search for buried treasure. I perceived that the 
design was to drop a bullet from the left eye of the skull, 
and that a beeline, or, in other words, a straight line, drawn 
from the nearest point of the trunk through “the shot” (or 
the spot where the bullet fell), and thence extended to a 
distance of fifty feet, would indicate a definite point—and 
beneath this point I thought it at least possible that a deposit 
of value lay concealed.* 

‘All this,’ I said, ‘is exceedingly clear, and, although in¬ 
genious, still simple and explicit. When you left the 
Bishop’s Hotel, what then ?’ 

‘Why, having carefully taken the bearings of the 
tree, I turned homeward. The instant that I left “the 
devil’s seat,” however, the circular rift vanished ; nor could 
I get a glimpse of it afterward, turn as I would. What 

seems to me the chief ingenuity in this whole business, is 

the fact (for repeated experiment has convinced me it is a 
fact) that the circular opening in question is visible from no 
other attainable point of view than that afforded by the 
narrow ledge upon the face of the rock. 

‘In this expedition to the “Bishop’s Hotel” I had been 

attended by Jupiter, who had, no doubt, observed for some 

weeks past, the abstraction of my demeanour, and took 

especial care not to leave me alone. But, on the next day, 

getting up very early, I contrived to give him the slip, and 

went into the hills in search of the tree. After much toil I 

tound it. When I came home at night my valet proposed to 

give me a flogging. With the rest of the adventure I believe 
you are as well acquainted as myself.* 
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“I suppose,’ said I,’ you missed the spot, in the first 
attempt at digging, through Jupiter’s stupidity in letting 

the bug fall through the right instead of through the left eye 
of the skull.’ 

‘Precisely This mistake made a difference of about two 
inches and a half in the “shot”—that is to say, in the posi¬ 
tion of the peg nearest the tree ; and had the treasure been 
beneath the “shot” the error would have been of little 
moment; but the “shot,” together with the nearest point 
of the tree, were merely two points for the establishment 
of a line of direction ; of course the error, however trivial 
in the beginning, increased as we proceeded with the line, 
and by the time we had gone fifty feet threw us quite off 
the scent. But my deep-seated impressions that treasure 
was here somewhere actually buried, we might have had all 
our labour in vain. 

‘But your grandiloquence, and your conduct in swing¬ 
ing the beetle—how excessively odd ! I was sure you were 
mad. And why did you insist upon letting fall the bug, 
instead of a bullet, from the skull ?* 

Why, to be frank, I felt somewhat annoyed by your 
evident susp cions touching my sanity, and so resolved to 
punish you quietly, in my own way, by a little bit of sober 
mystification. For this reason I swung the beetle, and for 
this reason I let it fall from the tree An observation of 
yours about its great weight suggested the latter idea. 

‘Yes, I perceive ; and now there is only one point which 
puzzles me. What are we to make of the skeletons found 
in the hole ?.’ 

That is a question I am no more able to answer than 
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yourself. There seems, however, only one plausible way of 
accounting for them—and yet it is dreadful to believe in 
such atrocity as my suggestion would imply. It is clear 
that Kidd—if Kidd indeed secreted this treasure, which I 
doubt not—it is dear that he must have had assistance in 
the labour. But this labour concluded, he may have thought 
it expedient to remove all participants in his secret. Per¬ 
haps a couple of blows with a mattock were sufficient, while 
his coadjutors were busy in the pit; perhaps it required a 
dozen—who shall tell ?* 



n. HOW MUCH LAND DOES A MAN REQUIRE ? 

Leo Tolstoy (1828-1910) was of noble birth, and heir 
to great possessions His beliefs and principles, which 
caused him to endeavour to renounce his wealth, are 
dramatically illustrated in this story. The sincerity and 
power shown in his writing brought him almost immediate 
fame. His books were censored by the Government of 
Imperial Russia, but they dared not touch his person. He 
has been acclaimed the greatest Russian writer. His best 
known books are “Anna Karenina” and “War and Peace.” 

elder sister came from the town to visit a younger 
one. The elder one was married to a tradesman, 

and the younger to a peasant. As the two drank tea and 

$ 

talked the elder sister began to boast and make much of 
her life in town—how she lived and went about in ease 
and comfort, dressed her children well, had nice things 
to eat and drink, and went skating., walking, and to the 
theatre. 

The younger sister was vexed at this, and retorted by 
running down the life of a tradesman’s wife and exalting 
her own country one. 

“For my part, 1 should not care to exchange my life 
for yours,” she said. “I grant you ours is an uneventful 
existence and that we know no excitement ; yet you, on 
the other hand, with all your fine living, must either do a 
very large trade indeed or be ruined. You know the 
proverb : ‘Loss is Gain’s elder brother.’ Well, you may 
be rich to-day, but to-morrow you may find yourself in 
the street. We have a better way than that, here in the 
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country. The peasant’s stomach may be thin, but it is 
long. That is to say, he may never he rich, yet he will 
always have enough.” 

The elder sister took her up quickly. 

“ ‘Enough’ indeed ?” she retorted. “ ‘Enough’—with 
nothing but vour wretched pigs and calves ? ‘Enough,’ 
with no fine dresses or company ? Why, however hard 
your man may work, you have to live in mud, and will 
die there—yes, and your children after you.” 

“Oh, no,” replied the younger. “It’s like this with 
us. Though we may live hardly, the land is at least our 
own, and we have no need to bow and scrape to anyone. 
But you in town—you live in an atmosphere of scandal. 
To-day all may be well with you, but to morrow the evil 
eye may look upon you, and your husband find himself 
tempted away by cards or wine, and you and yours find 
yourselves ruined. Is it not so ?” 

Pakhom, the younger sister’s husband, had been listen- 
ing near the stove. 

“That is true,” he said. “I have been turning over 
our mother earth since childhood, so have had no time 
to get any foolishness into my head. Yet I have one 
grievance— too little land. Only give me land, and I fear 
no man—no, not even the Devil himself.” 

, The women finished their tea, chattered a little 
longer about dress, washed up the crockeiy, and went to 


All this time the Devil had been sitting behind the 
stove, and had heard everything. He was delighted when 
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the peasant’s wife led her husband on to brag—led him 
on to boast that, once given land, not even the Devil 
himself should take it from him. 

“Splendid !” thought the Devil. “I will try a fall with 

you. I will give you much land—and then take it away 
again.” 

Near these peasants there lived a lady landowner, with 
a small property of 120 desstatins . l Formerly she had 
got on well with the peasants and in no way abused her 
rights ; but she now took as overseer a retired soldier, who 
began to persecute the peasants witi fines. No matter how 
careful Pakhom might be, one of his horses would get into 
the lady’s oats, or a cow stray into her girdcn, or the calves 
break into her meadows : and for all these things there 
would be fines levied. 

Pakhom paid up, and then beat and abused his house- 
hold. Much trouble did he get into with the overseer 
for the doings of the summer, so that he felt devoutly 
thankful to have got his cattle standing in the straw-yard 
again. He regretted the cost of their keep there, yet it 
cost him less anxiety in other ways. 

That winter a rumour went abroad that the Batina* 
was going to sell her land, and that the overseer was 
arranging to buy both it and the highway rights attached. 
This rumour reached the peasants, and they were 
dismayed. 

“If,” they thought, “the overseer gets the land he 
will worry us with fines even worse than he did under 
the Barina. We must get hold of the property somehow, 
as we all live round it in a circle.” 

1 A dessiatin ia an area of 2* acres. 

2 Qroat Lady* 
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So a deputation from the Mix' went to see the Barina, 
and besought her not to sell the land to the overseer, but 
to give them the refusal of it, and they would outbid 
their rival. To this Barina agreed, and the peasants set 
about arranging for the Mir to purchase the whole of her 
estate. They held a meeting about it, and yet another 
one, but the m liter did not go through. The fact was 
that the Unclean One always defeated their object by 
making them unable to agree. Then the peasants decided 
to try and buy the land in separate lots, each man as much 
as he could ; and to this also the Barina said she was 
agreeable. Pakhom heard one day that a neighbour had 
bought twenty dessiatine, and that the .Barina had agreed 
to let half the purchase money stand over for a year. 
Pakhom grew envious. “If,” he thought, “the others buy 
up all the land, I shall feel left out in the cold.” So he 
took counsel of his wife. “Everybody is buying some,” 
he said, “so we too had better get hold of ten deseiatine. 
We can’t make a living as things are now, for the overseer 

takes it all out of us in fines.” So they took thought how 
to effect the purchase. 

They had ioo roubles laid by ; so that by selling a foal 
and half their bees, in addition to putting out their son 
to service,, they managed to raise half the money. 

Pakhom collected it all together, selected fifteen 
8nd a smaU P iece of timber land, and went to 

t0 " raDSe thiDgS - Thc bar S ai n struck, they 
shook hands upon it, and Pakhom paid a deposit. Then 

e went to town, completed the conveyance (half the 

purchase money to be paid now, and half within two years’ 

l Village Commune. 

• • « * 
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time) and lo ! Pakhom was a land owner ! He also 
borrowed a small sum of his brother-in-law, wherewith to 
purchase seed. This he duly sowed in his newly acquired 
property, and a fine crop came up ; so that within a year 
he had repaid both the Barina and his brother-in-law. He 
was now an absolute proprietor. It was his own land 
that he sowed, his own hay that he reaped, his own firewood 
that he cut, and his own cattle that he grazed. Whenever 
he rode out to his inalienable estate, either to plough or to 
inspect the crops and meadow, he felt overjoyed. The 
very grass seemed to him different to other grass, the 
flowers to bloom differently. Once, when he had 
ridden over his land, it was just—land ; but now, although 
still land, it was land with a difference. 

Thus did Pakhom live for a time, and was happy. 
Indeed, all would have been well if only the other peasants 
had left Pakbom’s corn and pasture alone. In vain did 
he make repeated remonstrances. Shepherds would turn 
their flocks out into his meadows, and horses would some¬ 
how get into the corn at night. Again and again Pakhom 
drove them out and overlooked ihe matter, but at last he 
lost his temper and laid a complaint before the district 
court. He knew that the peasants only did it from lack 
of land, not maliciously ; yet it could not be allowed, 
since they were eating the place up. He must teach them 
a lesson. 

So he taught first one of them a lesson in court, and 
then another ; had one fined, and then a second. This 
aroused feeling against him, and his neighbours now 
began, of set purpose, to steal his crops. One man got 
into the plantation at night, and stripped the bark off no 
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less than ten lindentrees. When Pakhom next rode that 
way and saw what had been done he turned pale. He 
drew nearer, and perceived that bark had been stripped 
off and thrown about, and trunks uprooted. One tree 

only had the miscreant left, after lopping all its branches, 
but the rest he had cleared entirely in his evil progress. 
Pakhom was furious. “Ah !” he thought, “if only I 
knew who had done this, I would soon get my own back 
on him !” He wondered and wondered who it could be. 
If anyone in particular, it must be Semka. So he went 
to see Semka, but got nothing out of him except bad 
language : yet he felt more certain than ever now that it 
was Semka who had done it. He laid a complaint against 
him, and they were both of them summoned to attend the 
court. The magistrates sat and sat, and then dismissed the 
case for want of evidence. This enraged Pakhom still more. 
He abused both the starshina 1 and the magistrates. <c You 
magistrates,” he said, “are in league with thieves. If you 
were honest men you would never have acquitted Semka.” 
Yes, there was no doubt that Pakhom was ill pleased both 
with the magistrates and with his neighbours. He began 
to live more and more apart on his land, and to have less 
and less to do with the Mir. 

& 

At this time there arose a rumour that some of the 
peasantry thereabouts were thinking of emigrating. Thi» 
made Pakhom think to himself: “But there is no reason 
why I should leave my land. If some of the others go 
why, it will make all the more room for me. I can buy, up 
their land, and so hedge myself in all round. I should 
live much more comfortably then. At present I am too 
cramped.” 

1 Village headman 
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It happened soon afterwards that Pakhom was sitting 
at home one day, when a travelling peasant dropped in. 
Pakhom gave him a night’s lodging and a meal, and then 
questioned him, in the course of conversation, as to whence 
in the name of God he had come. To this the peasant 
replied that he had come from lower down the river—from 
a spot beyond the Volga, where he had been in service. 
Then he went on to relate how a settlement was being 
formed there, every settler being enrolled in the Mir 
and allotted ten dessiatins of land. It was such land, 
too, he said, and grew such rye ! Why, the straw of the 
rye was tall enough to h'de a horse, and thick enough 
together to make a sheaf per five handfuls ! One 
peasant, he went on, who had arrived there a poor 
man and had had nothing but his two hands to 
work with now grew his fifty dessiatins of wheat. Indeed, 

during the past year that man had made 500 roubles 
by his wheat alone ! 

Pakhom’s soul was fired by this, and he thought to him¬ 
self : “Why should I stay here, poor and cramped up, when 
I might be making such a fine living as that ? I will sell 
out here both land and homestead—and go and build 
myself a new house and farm there with the money. Here, 
in this crampcd-up spot, life is one lot g worry. At any 
rate. I might take a trip there and make inquiries ” 

So when the summer came he got himself ready and 
set out. He took a steamer down the Volga to Samara, 
and thence tramped 400 versts 1 till he came to the place. 
It was all as had been described. The peasants lived 
splendidly, with ten dessiatins of free land to each soul, 

1 A verst is equal to 1I66J linear yards. 
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and he was assured of a welcome by the Mir . Moreover, 
he was told that anyone who came there with money 
could buy additional land—as much as ever he wanted— 
right out and in perpetuity. For three roubles a dessiaiin 
a man could have the very finest land possible, and to 
any extent. 

All this Pakhom learnt, and then returned home in the 
autumn. He began straightway to sell out, and succeeded 
in disposing both of land, buildings, and stock at a profit. 
Then he took his name off the Mir*8 books, waited for the 
spring, and departed to the new place with his family. 

They duly arrived at their destination, and Pakhom 
was forthwith enrolled in the Afir of the great settlement 
(after moistening the elders* throats, of course, and execut¬ 
ing the necessary documents). Then they took him and 
assigned him fifty deseiatins of land—ten for each soul of 
his family—in different pans of the estate, in addition to 
common pasturage. Pakhom built himself a homestead 
and stocked it, bis allotted land alone being twice what he 
had formerly possessed in the old place. It was corn- 
bearing land, too. Altogether life was ten times better 
here than where he had come from, for he had at his 
disposal both arable and pasture land— sufficient of the 

latter always to keep as many cattle as he cared to 
have. 

At first, while building and stocking, he thought 
.everything splendid. Later, when he had settled down a 
bit, he began to feel cramped again. He wanted to grow 
white Turkish wheat as several others did, but there was 
hardly any wheat-bearing land among his five allotments. 
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Wheat needed to be grown on grass, new, or fallow land, 
and such land had to be sown one year and left fallow 
for two, in order that the grass might grow again. True, 
he had as much soft land as he wanted, but it would only 
bear rye. Wheat required hard land, and hard land found 
many applicants, and there was not enough at all. 
Moreover, such land gave rise to disputes. The richer 
peasants sowed their own, but the poorer had to mortgage 
theirs to merchants. The first year, Pakhom sowed his 
allotments with wheat, and got splendid crops. Then he 
wanted to sow them with wheat again, but they were not 
large enough to admit both of sowing new land and of 
leaving last year’s land to lie fallow. He must get hold 
of some more. So he went to a merchant, and took a 
year’s lease of some wheat land. He sowed as much of 
it as he could, and reaped a magnificent crop. Unfortu¬ 
nately, however, the land was a long way from the settle¬ 
ment—in fact, the crop had to be carted fifteen versts ; so, 
as Pakhom had seen merchant farmers living in fine 
homesteads and growing rich in the district where the 
land lay, he thought to himself: “How would it be if I 
took a longer lease of it and built a homestead there the 
same as they have done ? Then I should be right on the 
land.” So he set about arranging to do so. 

Thus did Pakhom live for five years, continually taking 

up land and sowing it with wheat. All the years were 

• 

good ones, the wheat thrived, and the money came in. 
Yet just to live and live was rather tedious and Pakhom 
began to tire of leasing land every year in a strange 
district and removing his stock there. Wherever there 
was a particularly good plot of land there would be a rush 
made for it by the other peasants, and it would be divided 
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up before he was raedy to lease and sow it as a whole. 
Once he went shares with a merchant in leasing a plot of 
pasturage of some peasants, .and ploughed it up. Then 
the peasants lost it in a law-suit, and his labour went for 
nothing. If only it had been his own land, absolutely, he 
need have given in to no one and been put to no trouble. 

So he began to cast about where he could buy an 
estate outright. In this endeavour he fell in with a 
certain peasant who had ruined himself and was ready to 
let him have his property of 500 dessiatina cheap. Pakhom 
entered into negotiations with him, and, after much dis¬ 
cussion, closed at 1000 roubles—half down, and half to 
stand over. One day after they had thus clinched the 
matter, a merchant drove up to Pakhom’s homestead to 
bait his horses. They drank a tea pot empty and talked. 
The merchant said he had come a long, long way-from 
the country of the Bashkirs, in fact, where (so he said) 
he had just purchased 5000 dessiatim for only 1000 
roubles ! Pakhom went on to question him further, and 
the merchant to answer. "All I did,” said the latter 
was to make the elders there a few presents (HalaU ,1 

carpets, and a chest Qf tea]j tQ d;stt . bute ^ 

roubles, and to stand vodka to anyone who felt inclined 
for ,t. In the result I got the land for twenty copecks’ 
a dessxaUn," and he showed Pakhom the deed. “The 

property,” he concluded, “fronts upon a river, and is all 

“ p "" p *““»"*— 

“You would not,” went on the merchant, “find c u 

“ - - 111 ? /r; 1116 531116 ** 

2 Farthing. 8 “ ° f '° n « 
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land. Moreover, the people there are as simple as sheep. 
You can get things out of them absolutely for nothing.’* 

“Well,*' thought Pakhom, “what is the good of my 
giving 1000 roubles for only soo dessiatina and still leaving 
a debt round my neck, when there I might become a pro¬ 
prietor indeed for the same money ?** 

Pakhom inquired of the merchant as to how to reach the 
country of the Bashkirs, and as soon as his informant had 
departed, god ready for the journey. Leaving his wife at 
home, and taking with him only his workman, he set out 
first for the town, where he bought a chest of tea, vodka, 
and other gifts, as the merchant had advised. Then the two 
drove on and on until they had covered 500 versts, and on 
the seventh day arrived at the c a mp of the Bashkirs. Every¬ 
thing turned out to be as the merchant had said. The people 
there lived in hide-tilted wagons, which were drawn up by 
the side of a river running through the open steppe. They 
neither ploughed the land nor ate corn, while over the steppe 
wandered droves of cattle and Cossack horses, the foals 
being tied to the backs of the wagons and their dams driven 
up to them twice a day to give them milk. The chief 
susterrance of the people was mare’s milk, which the women 
made into a drink called kumiss , and then churned the 
kumiss into cheese. In fact, the only drink the Bashkirs 
knew was either kumiss or tea, their only solid food mutton, 
and their only amusement pipe-playing. Nevertheless they 
all of them looked sleek and cheerful, and kept holiday the 
whole year round. In education they were sadly deficient, 
and knew no Russian, but were kindly and attractive folk for 

all that. 

As soon as they caught sight of Pakhom they came out of 
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their wagons and surrounded the guest. An interpreter was 
found, and Pakhom told him that he had come to buy land. 
At once the people were delighted, and, embracing Pakhom 
fervently, escorted him to a well-appointed wagon, where 
they made him sit down on a pile of rugs topped with soft 
cushions, and set about getting some tea and kumiss ready. 
A sheep was killed, and a meal served of the mutton, after 
which Pakhom produced the gifts from his taraniass\ 
distributed them round, and shared out also the tea. Then 

the Bashkirs fell to talking among themselves for a while, 

and finally bade the interpreter speak. 

“I am to tell you,” said the interpreter, " that they are 

greatly taken with you, and that it is our custom to meet 

the wishes of a guest in every possible way, in return for the 

presents given us. Since, therefore, you have given us 

presents, say now what there is of ours which you may 
desire, so that we may grant it you.” 3 


“What I particularly desire.” replied Pakhom, “is some 
of your land. Where I come from.” he continued, "there is 
not enough land, and what there is ploughed out, whereas 

beLTeh^V^’“ d ^ land> SUCh 3S 1 “«=ver 


me interpreter translated, and the Bashkirs talked w 

among themselves. Although Pakhom could not undersm H 

what they were saying, he could see that they T 

out something in merry tones and then bursting JJ ST? 

ter. At last they stopped and looked at Pakhom wh'l 
interpreter spoke. Wfl0 ‘ n > while the 

“I am to tell you,” he said • 

kindness we are ready to tell you as’ much Z2T* 

1 Light two-whoeled cart. 7 
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wish. Merely make a gesture with your hand to signify how 
much, and it shall be yours.” 

At this point, however, the people began to talk among 
themselves again, and to dispute about something. On 
Pakhom asking what it was, the interpreter told him: “Some 
of them say that the Starshina ought to be asked first about 
the land, and that nothing should be done without him, 
while others say that that is not necessary.” 

Suddenly, while the Bashkirs were thus disputing, there 
entered the wagon a man in a foxskin cap, at whose entry 
everyone rose, while the interpreter said to Pakhom: “This 
is the Starshina himself.” At once Pakhom caught up the 
best khalat and offered it to the newcomer, as well as five 
pounds of tea. The Starshina duly accepted them, and then 
sat down in the place of honour, while the Bashkirs began to 
expound to him some matter or another. He listened and 
listened, then gave a smile, and spoke to Pakhom in Russian. 

“Very well,” ‘he said, “pray choose your land where¬ 
soever it pleases you. We have much land.” 

“So I am to take as much as I want !” thought Pakhom 
to himself. “Still, I must strengthen that bargain somehow. 
They might say, ‘The land is yours,’ and then take it away 

again.” 

“I thank you,” he said aloud, “for your kind speech. As 
you say, you have much land, whereas I am in need of some. 
I only desire to know precisely which of it is to be mine ; 
wherefore it might be well to measure it off by some method 
and duly convey it to me. God only is lord of life and death, 
and, although you are good people who now give it to me, if 
might befall that your children would take it away again,” 

The Starshina smiled. 
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"The conveyance/' he said, "is already executed. This 
present meeting is our mode of confirming it— and it could 
not be a surer one.” 

"But,” said Pakhom, "I have been told that a merchant 
visited you recently, and that you sold him land and gave 
him a proper deed of conveyance. Pray, therefore, do the 
same with me.” 

The Starshina understood now. 

"Very well,’’ he replied, "We have a writer here, and 
will go to a town and procure the necessary seals.” 

"But what is your price for the land?” asked Pakhom. 

“Our price,*' answered the Starshina, "is only 1000 
roubles per Jay.** 

Pakhom did not understand this day rate at all. 

"How many dessiatina would that include?” he inquired 
presently. 

"We do not reckon in that way,” said the Starshina. 
"We sell only by the day. That is to say, as much land as you 
can walk round in a day, that much land is yours. That is 
our measure and the price is icoo roubles.” 

Pakhom was astounded. 

"Why, a man might walk round a great deal in a day,” 
he said. 

The Starshina smiled again. 

“Well, at all events,” he said, “it will be yours. Only, 
Aere is one condition—namely, that if on that same day you 

is°forfS™ “ thC SP<>t Wh£nCe y ° U S,arted > y° ur m °nc y 

“But how do you decide upon that spot?” asked Pakhom. 
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“We take our stand," replied the Starshina, "upon what¬ 
soever spot you may select. I and my people remain here, 
while you start off and describe a circle. Behind you will ride 
some of our young men, to plant stakes wherever you may 
desire that to be done. Thereafter a plough will be driven 
round those stakes. Describe what circle you wish; only, by 
the time of the setting of the sun you must have returned to 
the place from which you started. As much land as you may 
circle, that much land will be yours.” 

So Pakhom accepted these terms, and it was agreed to 
make an early start on the morrow. Then the companv talked 
again, drank more kumiss , and ate more mutton, passing on 
thence to tea, and the ceremonies being prolonged until 
nightfall. At length Pakhom was led to a bed of down and 
the Bashkirs dispersed, after first promising to gather on the 
morrow beyond the river and ride out to the appointed spot 
before sunrise. 

Pakhom lay on his bed of down, but could not get a wink 
of sleep for thinking of the land which, as he said, "I am 
going to farm here.” 

"For I mean to mark out a very large ‘Promised Land* 
to-morrow, ” he continued to himself. "I can cover at least 
fifty versts in the day, and fifty versts should enclose some¬ 
where about 10,000 dessiatins. Then I shall be under 
nobody’s thumb, and be able to afford a pair-ox plough and 
two labourers. I shall plough up the best land, and feed 
stock on the rest.” 

All that night Pakhom never closed his eyes, but dozed 
off for a short while just before dawn. The instant he did 
so he had a dream. He seemed to be lying in this identical 
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wagon and listening to somebody laughing and talking out* 
side. Wishing to see who it was that was laughing so much, 
he went outside, and saw the Starshina sitting on the ground 
and holding his sides as he rolled about in ecstasies of mirth. 
Then in his dream Pakbom walked up to him and asked him 
what the joke was—and immediately saw that it was not the 
Starshina at all, but the merchant who had so lately visited 
him to tell him about this land. Then again, he had scarcely 
so much as said to the merchant, “Did I not see you at my 
home a little while ago?” when the merchant suddenly 
changed into the peasant from away down the Volga who 
had called at his farm in the old country. Finally Pakhom. 
perceived that this peasant was not a peasant at all, but the 
Devil himself, with horns and hoofs, and that he was gazing 
fixedly at something as he sat there and laughed. Then 
Pakhom thought to himself: “What is he looking at, and why 
does he laugh so much?” And in his dream he stepped a 
little aside to look, and saw a man—barefooted, and clad 
only in a shirt and breeches—lying flat on his back, with his 
face as white as a sheet. And presently, looking yet more 

attentively at the man, Pakhom saw that the man was 
himself! 

He gave a gasp and awoke -awoke feeling as if the dream 
were real Then he looked to see if it were getting light yet, 
and saw that the dawn was near. 

It is rime to start, ’ he thought. "I must arouse these 
good people.” 

Pakhom arose, awakened his workman in the tamntass, 
M>d told him to put the horse in and go round to call the 
Bashkirs, since it was time to go out upon the steppe and 
measure off the land. So thtf Bashkirs arose and got them- 
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selves ready, and the Starshina also arrived. They break¬ 
fasted off kumiss , and were for giving Pakhom some tea, 
but he could not wait. “If we are to go, let us go,” he said. 
“It is fully time.'’ So the Bashkirs harnessed up and set 
out, some on horseback, and some in carts, while Pakhom 
drove in his tarantass with his workman. They came out 
upon the steppe just as the dawn was breaking, and proce¬ 
eded towards a little knoll—called in the Bashkir dialect a 
shtekan. There the people in carts alighted, and everyone 
collected together. The Starshina approached Pakhom and 
pointed all round with his hand. “Whatsoever land you see 
from here,’' he said, “is ours. Choose whichsoever direction 
you like.” Pakhom’s eyes glowed, for all the land was 
grass, level as the palm of his hand, and black beneath the 
turf as a poppv-head. Only where there was a ravine was 
there a break in the grass—grass which was everywhere 
breast high. The Starshina took off his foxskin cap, and 
laid it in the exact centre of the knoll. “This,” he said, 
will be the mark. Lay you your money in it, and your 
servant shall remain beside it while you are gone. From 
this mark you will start, and to this mark you will return. 
As much land as you circle, all of it will be yours.’’ 

Pakhom took out his money, and laid it in the cap. 
Then he divested himself of his cloak, stripped himself to 
his waistcoat, tightened his belt round his stomach, thrust 
his wallet with some bread into his bosom, tied a flask of 
water to his shoulder-strap, pulled up his long boots, and 
prepared to start. He kept debating within himself which v 
direction it would be best to take, for the land was so good 
everywhere “Oh, well, as it is all the same, I will walk 
towards the rising sun,” he decided at length. So he turned 
his face that way, and kept trying his limbs while waiting for 
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the sun to appear. “I must lose no time,” he thought, “for 
I shall do my best walking while the air is yet cool.’* 

Then the mounted Bashkirs also ascended the knoll, and 
stationed themselves behind Pakhom. No sooner had the 
sun shot his first rays above the horizon than Pakhom started 
forward and walked out into the steppe, the mounted men 

riding behind them. 

^ # 

He walked neither slowly nor hurriedly. After he had 
gone about a verst he stopped, and had a stake put in. 
Then he went on again. He was losing his first stiffness 
and beginning to lengthen his stride. Presently he stopped 
again, and had another stake put in. He looked up at the 
sun which was now lighting the knoll clearly, with the 
people standing there-and calculated that he had gone 
about five versts. He was beginning to grow warm now, 
so he took off his waistcoat, and then fastened up his belt 
again. Then he went on another five versts, and stopped. 
It was growing really hot now. He looked at the sun again, 
and saw that it was breakfast time. 

<: One stage done !’* he thought. “But there are four of 
them in the day, and it is early yet to change my direction. 
Nevertheless, I must take my boots off.** So he sat down, 
took them off, and went on again. Walking was easier now! 

“As soon as I have covered another five versts,** he reflec¬ 
ted, “I will begin to bend round to the left. That spot was 
exceedingly-well chosen. ' The farther I go, the better the 
land is. So he kept straight on, although, when he looked 
round, the knoll was almost out of sight, and the people 
on it looked like little black ants. • » * 

“Now,” he said to himself at length, “I have made the 

circle large enough, and must bend round.” He ' had 
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sweated a good deal and was thirsty, so he raised the flask 
and took a drink. Then he had a stake put in at that point, 
and bent round sharply to the left. On he went and on, 
through the high grass and the burning heat. He was be¬ 
ginning to tire now, and, glancing at the sun, saw that it 
was dinner time. “Now,” he thought to himself, “I might 
venture to take a rest.” So he stopped and ate some bread, 
though without sitting down, since he said to himself : “If 
I once sat down 1 should go on to lying down, and so end 
by going off to sleep.” He waited a little, therefore, till he 
felt rested, and then went on again. At first he found 
walking easy, for the meal had revived his strength, but 
presently the sun seemed to grow all the hotter as it began 
to slant towards evening. Pakhom was nearly worn out 
now, yet he merely thought to himself : “An hour’s pain 
may a century gain.” 

He had traversed about ten versts of this lap of the circle, 
and was about to bend inwards again to the left, when he 
caught sight of an excellent bit of land round a dry ravine. 
It would be a pity to leave that out. “Flax would grow so 
splendidly there 1” he thought. She kept straight on until 
he had taken in the ravine, and, having had a stake planted 
at the spot, again wheeled inwards. Looking towards 
the knoll he could see that the people there were almost in¬ 
distinguishable. They could not be less than fifteen versts 
away. “Well,” he thought, “I have covered the two 
long laps of the circuit, and must take this last one by the 
shortest cut possible.” So he started upon the last lap, and 
quickened his pace. Once again he looked at the sun. It 
was now drawing near to the time of the evening meal, and 
he had only covered two versts of the distance. The starting 
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point was still thirteen versts away. ‘‘I must hurry straight 
along now,” he said to himself, “however rough the coun¬ 
try be. I must not take in a single extra piece on the way. 
I have enclosed sufficient as it is.” And Pakhom headed 
straight for the knoll. 


He pressed on straight in its direction, yet found walking 
very difficult now. His feet were aching badly, for he had 
chafed and bruised them, and they were beginning to totter 
under him. He would have given anything to have rested 
for a while, yet knew that he must not if he was ever to 
regain the knoll before sunset. The sun at least would not 
wait. Nay, it was like a driver ever lashing him on. From 
time to time he staggered. “Surely I have not miscalcula¬ 
ted? he thought to himself Surely I have not taken in too 
much land ever to get back, however much I hurry ? There 
is such a long way to go yet, and 1 am dead beat. It cannot 

be that all my money and toil have gone in vain ? Ah, well, 
I must do my best.” 


Pakhom pulled himself together, and broke into a run. 

He had torn his feet till they were bleeding, yet he still ran 

on, ran on, ran further and further. Waistcoat, boots, flask, 

cap-he flung them all away. “Ah 1” was his thought, “I 

was too pleased with what I saw. Now everything is lost, 

and I shall never reach the mark before sunset.” His fears 

served to render him only the more breathlc ss, but he still 

ran on, his shirt and breeches clinging to his limbs with 

sweat, and his mouth parched. In his breasts there were a 

pair of blacksmith’s bellows working, and in his heart a 

steam hammer, while, his legs seemed to be breaking 

under hun and to be no longer his own. He had lost aU 
though, of Ac land now . AU ^ he thought “ * 
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avoid dying from exertion. Yet, although he was so afraid 
of dying, he could not stop. “To have gone so far,’* he 
thought, “and then to stop ! Why, they would think me a 
fool !” By this time he could hear the Bashkirs cheering 
and shouting to him, and their cries stirred his heart with 
fresh spirit. On, on he ran with his last remaining strength, 
while the sun was just touching the horizon. Ah, but he was 
close to the spot now ! He could see the people on the knoll 
waving their hands to him and urging him on. He could see 
the foxskin cap lying on the ground, the money in it, the 
Starshina sitting beside it with his hands pressed to his 
sides. Suddenly Pakhom remembered his dream. “Yet I 
have much land now,*’ he thought, ‘if only God should bring 
me safe to live upon it But my heart misgives me that I 
have killed myself. ’ Still he ran on. For the last time he 
looked at the sun. Large and red, it had touched the earth, 
and was be ginnin g to sink below the horizon. Pakhom 
reached the knoll just as it set. “Ah !’* he cried in his 
despair, for the thought that everything was lost. Suddenly, 
however, he remembered that he could not see from below so 
well as could the people on the knoll above him, and that to 
them the sun would still seem not to have set. He rushed 
at the slope, and could see as he scrambled up it that the cap 
was still there. Then he stumbled and fell—yet in the very 
act of falling stretched out his hands towards the cap - and 
touched it ! 

“Ah, young man,” cried the Starshina, “you have earned 
much land indeed !** 

Pakhom’s servant ran to his master and tried to raise 
him, but blood was running from his mouth. Pakhom lay there 
dead The servant cried out in consternation, but the Star- 
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shina remained sitting on his haunches—laughing, and hold¬ 
ing his hands to his sides. 

At length he got up, took a spade from the ground, and 
threw it to the servant. 

“Bury him,” was all he said. 

The Bashkirs arose and departed. Only the servant 
remained. He dug a grave of the same length as 
Pakhom's form from head to heels—three Russian ells—and 
buried him t 
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Guy De Maupassant (1850-1893), French master of 
the short story, began his career as a civil servant. Most of 
the outstanding literary figures of the time used to meet at 
his house. He was a great friend of Flaubert’s, who encou¬ 
raged him to write. In 1880 appeared “Boule de Suif” 
which is still considered to be his greatest short story, 
Maupassant was a man of abounding energy and vitality, 
but he undermined his health with excesses, and his life 
ended tragically in a private lunatic asylum. 

CHE was one of those pretty and charming girls who, by 

some freak of destiny, are born into families that have 
always held subordinate appointments. Possessing neither 
dowry nor expectations, she had no hope of meeting some 
man of wealth and distinction, who would understand her, 
fall in love with her, and wed her. So she consented to 
marry a small clerk in the Ministry of Public Instruction. 

She dressed plainly, because she could not afford to be 
elegant, but she felt as unhappy as if she had married be¬ 
neath her. Women are dependent neither on caste nor 
ancestry. With them, beauty, grace and charm take the place 
of birth and breeding. In their case, natural delicacy, 
instinctive refinement and adaptability constitute their 
claims to aristocracy and raise girls of the lower classes to an 
equality with the greatest of great ladies. She was eternally 
restive under the conviction that she had been born to enjoy 
every refinement and luxury. Depressed by her humble sur¬ 
roundings, the sordid walls of her dwelling, its worn furni¬ 
ture and shabby hangings were a torment to her. Details 
which another woman of her class would scarcely have 
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noticed, tortured ber and filled her with resentment. The 
sight of her little Breton maid-of-all-work roused in |her 
forlorn repinings and frantic yearnings. She pictured to 
herself silent antechambers, upholstered with Oriental 
tapestry, lighted by great bronze standard lamps, while two 
tall footmen in knee breeches slumbered in huge arm-chairs, 
overcome by the oppressive heat from the stove. She dreamed 
of spacious drawing-rooms with hangings of antique silk, and 
beautiful tables laden with priceless ornaments; of fragrant 
and coquettish boudoirs, exquisitely adapted for afternoon 
chats with intimate friends, men of note and distinction, 
whose attentions are coveted by every woman. 


She should sit down to dinner at the round table, its 
cloth already three days old, while her husband, seated op¬ 
posite to her, removed the lid from the soup tureen and 
exclaimed, “Pot au feu ! How splendid! My favourite 
soup 1” But her own thoughts were dallying with the idea 
of exquisite dinners and shining silver, in rooms whose 
tapestried walls were gay with antique figures and grotesque 
birds in fairy forests. She would dream of delicious dishes 
served on wonderful plate, of soft, whispered nothings, 
which evoke a sphinx-like smile, while one trifles with the 
pink flesh of a trout or the wing of a plump pullet. 


She had no pretty gowns, no jewels, nothing—and yet she 
id for nothing else. She felt that it was for such 
as these that she had been bom. What joy it would 
have given her to attract, to charm, to be envied by women, 

courted by men ! She had a wealthy friend, who had been 
at school at the same convent, but after a time she refused 

to go and see her, because she suffered so acutely after 

each visit. She spent whole days in tears of grief, regret 
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despair and misery. 

One evening her husband returned home in triumph 
with a large envelope in his hand. 

“Here is something for you,” he cried. 

Hastily she tore open the envelope and drew out a print¬ 
ed card with the following inscription. 

“The Minister of Public Instruction and Madame George 
Ramponneau have the honour to request the company of 
Monsieur and Madame Loisel at an At Home at the Educa¬ 
tion Office on Monday, January 18 th.” 

Instead of being delighted, as her husband had hoped, 
she flung the invitation irritably on the table, exclaim¬ 
ing. 

“What good is that to me ?” 

“Why, my dear, I thought you would be pleased. You 
never go anywhere, and this is a really splendid chance for 
you. I had no end of trouble in getting it. Everybody is 
trying to get an invitation. It's very select, and only a few 
invitations are issued to the clerks. You will see all the 
officials there.” 

She looked at him in exasperation, and exclaimed petu¬ 
lantly : 

“ What do you expect me to wear at a reception like 
that ?” 

He had not considered the matter, but he replied hesi¬ 
tatingly : 

“Why, that dress you always wear to the theatre seems 
to me very nice indeed.” 

He broke off. To his horror and consternation he saw 
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that his wife was in tears. Two large drops were rolling 
slowly down her cheeks. 

“What on earth is the matter ?” he gasped. 

With a violent effort she controlled her emotion, and 
drying her wet cheeks said in a calm voice : 

“Nothing. Only I haven’t a frock, and so I can’t go to 
the reception. Give your invitation to some friends in your 
office, whose wife is better dressed than I am.'* 

He was greatly distressed. 

“Let us talk it over, Matilda. How much do you think 
a proper frock would cost, something quite simple that would 
come in useful for other occasions afterwards ?” 

She considered the matter for a few moments, busy with 
her calculations, and wondering how large a sum she might 
venture to name without shocking the little clerk’s instincts 
of economy and provoking a prompt refusal. 

“ I hardly know,” she said at last, doubtfully, "but I 
think I could manage with four-hundred francs.” 

He turned a little pale. She had named the exact sum 
that he had saved for buying a gun and making up Sunday 
shooting parties the following summer with some friends, 

who were going to shoot larks in the plain of Nanterre. 

• • 

But he replied: 


Very well, I’ll give you four hundred francs. But mind 
you buy a really handsome gown.” 


The day of the party drew 

gown was finished, Madame Loisel 
dissatisfied. 


near. But although her 
seemed depressed and 
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“ What is the matter ?” asked her husband one 
evening. “ You haven’t been at all yourself the last three 
days.” 

She answered : “It vexes me to think that I haven’t 
any jewellery to wear, not even a brooch. I shall feel 
like a perfect pauper. I would almost rather not go to the 
party.” 

“ You can wear some fresh flowers. They are very 
fashionable this year. For ten francs you can get two or 
three splendid roses.” 

She was not convinced. 

“No, there is nothing more humiliating than to have an 
air of poverty among a crowd of rich women.” 

« How silly you are P’ exclaimed her husband. “Why 
don’t you ask your friend, Madame Forestier, to lend you 
some jewellery •? You know her quite well enough for 

that.” 

She uttered a cry of joy. 

“Yes, of course, it never occurred to me.” 

The next day she paid her friend a visit and explained 
her predicament. 

Madame Forestier went to her wardrobe, took out a large 
jewel-case and placed it open before her friend. 

Help yourself, my dear.” 

Madame Loisel saw some bracelets, a pearl necklace, a 
Venetian cross exquisitely worked in gold and jewels. She 
tried on these ornaments in front of the mirror and hesita¬ 
ted, reluctant to take them off and give them back. 

“Have you nothing else?” she kept asking. 
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<f O yes, look for yourself. I don’t know what you would 
prefer.” 

9 

At length she discovered a black-satin case containing a 
superb diamond necklace, and her heart began to beat with 
frantic desire. With trembling hands she took it out, fas¬ 
tened it over her high-necked gown, and stood gazing at 
herself in rapture. 

Then in an agony of doubt, she said: 

cf Will you lend me this? I shouldn’t want anything else.” 

“Yes, certainly.” . 


She threw her arms round her friend’s neck, kissed her 
effusively, and then fled with her treasure. 

It was the night of the rec-ption. Madame Loisel’s 

triumph was complete. All smiles and graciousness, in her 

exquisite gown, she was the prettiest woman in the room 

Her head was in a whirl of joy. The men stared at her and 

inquired her name and begged for an introduction, while the 

lirnior staff asked her for waltzes. She even attracted the 
attention of the minister himself. 

Carried away by her enjoyment, glorying in her beauty 

and her success, she threw herself ecstatically into the dance 

She moved as in a beatific dream, wherein were mingled all 

the homage and admiration she had evoked, all the desires 

she had kindled, all that complete and perfect triumph so 
dear to a woman’s heart. 

It was close on .four before she could tear herself a wav 
Ever smee midnight her husband had been dozing in a little 

deserted drawing-room together with three other men, whose 
wives were enjoying themselves immensely. 
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He threw her outdoor wraps round her shoulders—un¬ 
pretentious, everyday garments, whose shabbiness contrasted 
strangely with the elegance of her ball dress. Conscious of 
the incongruity, she was eager to be gone, in order to escape 
the notice of the other women in their luxurious furs. Loisel 
tried to restrain her. 

« Wait here while I fetch a cab. You will catch cold 
outside.” 

But she would not listen to him, and hurried down the 
staircase. They went out into the street, but there was no 
cab to be seen. They continued their search, vainly hailing 
drivers, whom they caught sight of in the distance. Shivering 
with cold and in desperation, they made their way towards 
the Seine. At last, on the quay, they found one of those old 
vehicles which are only seen in Paris after nightfall, as if 
ashamed to display their shabbiness by daylight. 

The cab took them to their door in the • ue des Martyrs, 
and they gloomily climbed the stairs to their dwelling. All 
was over for her. As for him, he was thinking that he would 
have to be in the office by ten o’clock. 

She took off her wraps in front of the mirror, for the sake 
of one last glance at herself in all her glory. But suddenly 
she uttered a cry. The diamonds were no longer round her 

neck. 

“What is the matter?” asked her husband, who was 
already half undressed. 

She turned to him in horror. “I...I.—have lost Madame 
Forestier’s necklace.*’ 

He started in dismay. “What? Lost the necklace? 
Impossible.” 
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They searched the pleats of the gown, the folds of the 
clock and all the pockets, but in vain. 

"You are sure you had it on when you came away from 
the ball?” 

“Yes, I remember feeling it in the lobby at the Educa¬ 
tion Office.” . , , 

“Byt if you had lost it in the street, we should have 

heard it drop. It must be in the cab.” 

• 

“Yes. I expect it is. Did you take the number?'* 

“Mo. Did you?” 

"No.” 

They gazed at each other, utterly appalled. In the end, 

Loisel put on his clothes ag ai n. 

* 

"I will go over the ground that we covered on foot and 
see if I cannot find it.” 


He left the house. Lacking the strength to go to bed, 

unable to think, she collapsed into a chair and remained 
there in her evening gown, without a fire. 

About seven o’clock her husband returned. He had not 
found the diamonds. 

He applied to the police; advertised a reward in the 
newspapers, made inquires of all the hackney-cab offices- 
he visited every place that seemed to hold out a vestige of 


His wife waited all day long in the same distracted condi 
non, overwhelmed by this appalling calamity. 

cheeked' ^ “ ** eVening ' P ale and hollow 

cheeked. His efforts had been in vain. 
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“You must write to vour friend,” he said, “and tell her 
that you have broken the catch of the necklace and that ^ou 
are having it mended. That will give us time to think 
things over.” 

She wrote a letter to his dictation. 

After a week had elapsed, they gave up all hope. Loisel, 
who looked five years older, said: 

“We must take steps to replace the diamonds.” 

On the following day they took the empty case to the 
jeweller, whose name was inside the lid. He consulted his 
books. 

“The necklace was not bought here, Madame; 1 can only 
have supplied the case.” 

They went from jeweller to jeweller, in an endeavour to 
find a necklace exactly like the one they had lost, comparing 
their recollections. Both of them were ill with grief and 
despair. 

At last in a shop in the Palais Royal they found a dia¬ 
mond necklace, which seemed to them exactly like the other. 
Its price was forty thousand francs. The jeweller agreed to 
sell it to them for thirty-six They begged him not to dis¬ 
pose of it for three days, and they stipulated for the right tcr 
sell it back for thirty-four thousand francs, if the original 
necklace was found before the end of February. 

Loisel had eighteen thousand francs left to him by his 
father. The balance of the sum he proposed to borrow. 
He raised loans in all quarters, a thousand francs from one 
man, five hundred from another, five louis here, three louis 
there. He gave promissory notes, agreed to exorbitant 
terms, had dealings with usurers, and with all the money- 
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lending hordeB. He compromised bis whole future, and had 
to risk his signature, hardly knowing if he would be able to 
honour it* Overwhelmed by the prospect of future suffering, 
the black misery which was about to come upon him, the 
physical privations and moral torments, he went to fetch 
the new necklace, and laid his thirty-six thousand francs 
down on the jew ellers*s counter* 

When Madame Loisel brought back the necklace 
Madame Forestier said reproachfully: 

**You ought to have returned it sooner; I might hav e 
Wanted to wear it.*’ 

To Madame LoisePs relief she did not open the case. 
Supposing she had noticed the exchange, what would she 
have thought? What would she have said? Perhaps she would 
have taken her for a thief. 


Madame Loisel now became acquainted with the horrors 
of extreme poverty* She made tip her mind to it, and 
played her part heroically. This appalling debt had to be 
paid, and pay it she would. The maid was dismissed: the 
Iflat was given up, and they moved to a garret. She under¬ 


took all the rough household work and the odious duties of 
the kitchen. She washed up after meals and rained her 
pink finger-nails scrubbing greasy dishes and saucepans. 
She washed the linen, the shirts ana the dusters, and hung 
them out on the line to dry. Every morning she carried 
tlown the sweepings to the street, and brought up the water 
pausing for breath at each landing. Dressed Kke a working 
woman, she went with her basket on her arm to the green- 

* C gr r 0CCr and bargaining, wrangling 

and fighting for every farthing. 
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Each month some of the promissory notes had to be 
redeemed, and others renewed, in order to gain time. 

Her husband spent his evenings working at some trades¬ 
man’s accounts, and at night he would often copy papers at 
five sous a page. 

This existence went on for ten years. 


At the end of that time they had paid off everything to 
the last penny, including the usurious rates and the accum¬ 
ulations of interest. 


Madame Loisel now looked an old woman. She had 
become the typical poor man’s wife, rough, coarse, hard¬ 
bitten. Her hair was neglected: her skirts hung awry ; and 
her hands were red. Her voice was no longer gentle, and 
she washed down the floors vigorously. But now and then, 
when her husband was at the office, she would sit by the 
window, and her thoughts would wander 'back to that far¬ 
away evening, the evening of her beauty and her triumph. 

What would have been the end of it if she had not lost 
the necklace? Who could say? Who could say? How strange, 
how variable are the chances of life! How small a thing can 
serve to save or ruin you! 

One Sunday she went for a stroll in the Champs Elysces, 
for the sake of relaxation after the week’s work, and she 
caught sight of a lady with a child She recognised Madame 
Forestier, who looked as young, as pretty, and as attractive 
as ever. Madame Loisel felt a thrill of emotion. Should 
she speak to her ? Why not ? Now that the debt was paid, 
why should she not tell her the whole story? She went up 
to her. 

“Good morning, Jeanne.” 
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Her friend did not recognise her and was surprised at 
being addressed so familiarly by this homely person. 

“I am afraid I do not know you—you must have made 
a mistake,” she said hesitatingly. 

"No. I am Matilda Loisel.” 

Her friend uttered a cry. 

"O my poor, dear Matilda, how you have changed !” 

"Yes, I have been through a very hard time since I saw 
you last, no end of trouble, and all through you.” 

"Through me ? What do you mean !” 

"You remember the diamond necklace you lent me to 
wear at the reception at the Education Office !” 

"Yes. Well ?” 

"Well, I lost it.” 

"I don’t understand ; you brought it back to me ?” 

<c What I brought you back was another one, exactly like 
it. And* for the last ten years we have been paying for it. 
You will understand that ic was not an easy matter for people 
like us, who hadn’t a penny. However, it’s all over now. 

I can’t tell you what a relief it is.'* 

Madame Forestier stopped dead. 

"You mean to say that you bought a diamond necklace 
to replace mine ?” 

"Yes. And you never noticed it ? They were certainly 

verv much alike.” 

• 

She smiled with ingenuous pride and satisfaction. ! 

Madame Forestier seized both her hands in great dis-i 
tress. 

"O my poor, dear Matilda. Why, mine were only -im, 
tation. At the most they were worth five hundred francs • 



IV. MARKHEIM 

L t°t UIS Stevenson (1850-1894) was born ift 
Edinburgh. He received his education at private schools 
and at the Edinburgh University. In 1875 he became an 
advocate. He won fame as an essayist, critic, novelist and 
short story writer. He revived the spirit of romance at a 
time when it had been more or less overwhelmed by the 
tendency towards realism in fiction. Treasure island and 
Ai dnapped are among the best of his stories which have 
delighted the hearts of generations of readers. 

In all Stevenson’s writings there is a strong moralizing 
tendency. It appears in A Christian Sermon and Lay 
Morals , and in Markheim which is the most powerful of 
his short stories. In Markheim Stevenson deals with 
the problem of man’s dual personality which he afterwards 
developed in Dr. J-kyll and Mr. Hyda. 

Markheim, a gambler and spend thrift, gradually sinks 
lower and lower. At last he reaches the stage when he 
^j an ^ murder of the curio-dealer in order to rob him. 
Hardly is the foul deed done when a confusing storm of 
emotions fills Markheim’s mind, and conjures up different 
Visions and apparitions before him. In order to escape 
the consequences of his crime, he is tempted to murder 
the maid-servant also, who has unexpectedly returned 
and is knocking at the door. It is here that the small 
particle of good remaining in the murderer’s heart 
triumphs over the vileness, and he determines to put an 
end to his evil life by handing himself over to the police 
and facing the penalty of law. 

* \/ES’ said the dealer* 'our windfalls are of various kinds. 

Some customer, are ignorant, and then IJtouCh a divi¬ 
dend on my siiperier knowledge. Some are dishonest,* 
and here he held up the candle, so that the light fell strongly 
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on his visitor, 'and in that case,* he continued, 'I profit by 
my virtue.' 

Markheim had just entered from the daylight streets, 
and his eyes had not yet grown familiar with the mingled 
shine and darkness in the shop. At these pointed words 
and before the near presence of the flame, he blinked pain - 
fullv and looked aside. 

The dealer chuckled. ‘You come to me on Christinas 
Day,' he resumed, 'when you know that I am alone in my 
house, put up my shutters, and make a point of refusing 
business. Well, you will have to pay for that ; you will 
have to pay for my loss of time when I should be balancing 
tny books; you will have to pay, besides, for a kind of 
manner that I remark in you to-day very strongly. I am the 
essence of discretion, and ask no awkward questions ; but 
when a customer cannot look me in the eye he has to pay 
for It.* The dealer Once more chuckled; and then, changing 
to his usual business voice, though still with a note of irony. 
‘You can give, as usual, a clear account of how you came 
into the possession of the object ?' he continued. Still your 
uncle's cabinet ? A remarkable collector, sir !’ 

And the little pale, round-shouldex ed dealer stood almost 
On tiptoe, looking over the top of hi 9 gold spectacles, and 
nodding his head with every mark of disbelief. Markheim 
returned his gaze with one of infinite pity, and a touch of 
horrof. 

‘This time,’ said he ‘you are in error. I have not come 
to sell, but to buy. I have no curious to dispose of ; my 
uncle’s cabinet is bare to the wainscot j even were it still 
intact, I have done well on the Stock Exchange, and should 
more likely add to it than otherwise, and my errand to-day 
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is simplicity itself. I seek a Christmas present for a lady,* 
he continued, waxing more fluent as he struck into the 


speech he had prepared ; ‘and certainly I owe you every ex¬ 
cuse for thus disturbing you upon so small a matter. But the 
thing was neglected yesterday j I must produce my little 
compliment at dinner ; and, as you very well know, a rich 
marriage is not a thing to be neglected.* 


There followed a pause, during which the dealer seemed 
to weigh this statement incredulously. The ticking of many 
clocks among the curious lumber of the shop, and the faint 
rushing of the cabs in a near thoroughfare, filled up the 
interval of silence. 

‘Well, sir,’ said the dealer, ‘be it so. You are an old 
customer after all; and if, .as you say, you have the chance 
of a good marriage, far be it from me to be an obstacle. 
Here is a nice thing for a lady now ’ he went on, ‘this 
hand glass—fifteenth century, warranted ; comes from a 
good collection, too ; but I reserve the name, in the interests 
of my customer who was just like yourself, my dear sir, the 
nephew and sole heir of a remarkable collector,* 


The dealer while he thus ran on in his dry and biting 
voice, had stooped to take the object from its place : and , 
as he had done so a shock had passed through Markheim, 
a start both of hand and foot, a sudden leap of many 
tumultuous passions to the face. It passed as swiftly as it 
came, and left no trace beyond a certain trembling of the 
hand that now received the glass. 


‘A glass,* he said hoarsely, and then paused, and re¬ 
peated it more clearly. ‘A glass ? For Christmas ? Surely 
not ?* 

‘And why not ?* cried the dealer. ‘Why not a glass ?* 
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Markheim was looking upon him with an indefinable 
expression, ‘You ask me why not ?* he said. ‘Why, look 
here — look in it—look at yourself ! Do you like to see it ? 
No ! nor I—nor ‘any man.* 

The little man had jumped back when Markheim had 
so suddenly confronted him with the mirror ; but now, 
perceiving there was nothing worse on hand, he chuckled. 
*Your future lady, sir, must be pretty hard favoured,’ said 
he. 

‘I ask you,* said Markheim, *for a Christmas present, and 
you give me this—this damned reminder of years, and sins 
and follies—this hand conscience ! Did you mean it ? 
Had you a thought in your mind ? Tell me. It will be 
better for you if you do. Come, tell me about your¬ 
self. I hazard a guess now, that you are in secret a very 
charitable man ?' 

The dealer looked closely at his companion. It was very 
odd, Markheim did not appear to be laughing ; there was 
something in his face like an eager sparkle of hope, but 
nothing of mirth. 

‘What are you driving at ?* the dealer asked. 

‘Not charitable ?* returned the other gloomily. *Not 
charitable ; not pious ; not scrupulous; unloving, unbeloved; 
a hand to get money, a safe to keep it. Is that all ? Dear 
God, man, is that all ?* 

‘I will tell you what it is,* began the dealer, with some 
sharpness, and then broke off again into a chuckle. ‘But 
I see this is a love match of yours, and you have been drink 
ing the lady’s health.’. 
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‘Ah’ cried Markheim, with a strange curiosity. Ah, have 
you been in love ? Tell me about that * 

T* cried the dealer. ‘I love ! I never had the time, 
nor have I the time to-day for all this nonsense. Will you 
take the glass ?* 

‘Where is the hurry ?* returned Markhiem. ‘It is very 
pleasant to stand here talking ; and life is so short and in. 
secure that I would not hurry away from any pleasure—no, 
not even from so mild a one as this. We should rather 
cling, cling to what little we can get, like a man at a cliff’s 
edge. Every second is a cliff, if you think upon it—a cliff 
a mile high— high enough, if we fall, to dash us out of every 
feature of humanity. Hence it is best to talk pleasantly. Let 
us talk of each other : why should we wear this mask ? Let 
us be confidential. Who knows we might become 
friends ?* 

‘I have just one word to say to you,* said the dealer. 
‘Either make your purchase, or walk out of my shop !* 

‘True, true,’ said Markheim. ‘Enough fooling. To 
business. Show me something else. 

The dealer stooped once more, this time to replace the 
glass upon the shelf, his thin blond hair falling over his eyes 
as he did so. Markheim moved a little nearer, with one 
hand in the pocket of his greatcoat ; he drew himself up and 
filled his lungs ; at the same time many different emotions 
were depicted together on his face—terror, horror, and 
resolve, fascination and a physical repulsion ; and through a 
haggard lift of his upper lip, his teeth looked out. 

‘This, perhaps, may suit,’ observed the dealer : and then, 
as he began to re-arise, Markheim bounded from behind 
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upon his victim. The long, skewerlike dagger flashed 
and fell. The dealer struggled like a hen, striking 
his temple on the shelf, and then trumbled on the floor in 
a heap. 

Time had some score of small voices in that shop, some 
stately and slow as was becoming to their great age ; others 
garrulous and hurried. All these told out the seconds in an 
intricate chorus of tickings. Then the passage of lad’s feet, 
heavily running on the pavement, broke in upon these 
smaller voices and startled Markheim into the consciousness 
of his surroundings. He looked about him awfully. The 
candle stood on the counter, its flame solemnly wagging 
in a draught: and by that inconsiderable movement, the 
whole room was filled with noiseless bustle and kept heaving 
like a sea: the tall shadow nodding, the gross blots of 
darkness swelling and dwindling as with respiration, the faces 
of the portraits and the china gods changing and wavering 
like images in water. The inner door stood ajar, and peer¬ 
ed into that leaguer of shadows with a long slit of daylight 
like a pointing finger. 

From these fear-stricken rovings, Markheim’s eyes 
returned to the body of his victim, where it lay both hump¬ 
ed and sprawling, incredibly small and strangely meaner 
than in life. In these poor, miserly clothes, in that ungain¬ 
ly attitude, the dealer lay like so much sawdust. “Mar¬ 
kheim had feared to see it, and, lo ! it was nothing. And 
yet, as he gazed, this bundle of old clothes and pool of blood 
began to find eloquent voices. There it must lie ; there was 
none to work the cunning hinges or direct the miracle of 
locomotion—there it must lie till it was found. Found ! 
aye, and then ? Then would this dead flesh lift up a cry 
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that would ring over England, and fill the world with the 
echoes of pursuit. Aye, dead or not, this was still the 
enemy. ‘Time was that when the brains were out,* he 
thought ; and the first work struck into his mind. Time, 
now that the deed was accomplished—time, which had closed 
for the victim, had become instaDt and momentous for the 
slayer. 

The thought was yet in his mind, when, first one and 
then another, with every variety of pace aDd voice—one 
deep as the bell from a cathedral turret, another ringing on 
its treble notes the prelude of a waltz—the clocks began to 
strike the hour of three in the afternoon. 

The sudden outbreak of so many tongues in that dumb 
chamber staggered him. He began to bestir himself, going 
to and fro with the candle, beleaguered by moving shadows, 
and startled to the soul by chance reflections. In many 
rich mirrors, some of home design, some from Venice or 
Amsterdam, he saw his face repeated and repeated, as it 
were an army of spies ; his own eyes met and detected him ; 
and the sound of his own steps, lightly as they fell, vexed the 
surrounding quite. And still, as he continued to fill his pock¬ 
ets, his mind accused him with a sickening iteration, of »he 
thousand faults of his design. He should have chosen a more 
quiet hour ; he should have prepared an alibi; he should 
not have used a knife ; he should have been more cautious, 
and only bound and gagged the dealer, and not killed him 
he should have been more bold, and killed the servant also : 
he should have done all things otherwise : poignant regrets, 
weary, incessant toiling of the mind to change what was 
unchangeable, to plan what was now useless, to be the 
architect of the irrevocable past. Meanwhile, and behind 
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all this activity, brute terrors, like the scurrying of rats in a 
deserted attic, filled the more remote chambers of his brain 
with riot; the band of the constable would fall heavy on his 
shoulder, and his nerves would jerk like a hooked fish ; or 
he beheld, in galloping defile, the dock, the prison, the gal¬ 
lows, and the black coffin. 


Terror of the people in the street sat down before his 
mind like a besieging army. It was impossible, he thought, 
but that some rumour of the struggle must have reached 
their ears and set on edge their curiosity; and now, in all 
the neighbouring houses, he divined them sitting motionless 
and with uplifted ear—solitary people, condemned to spend 
Christmas, dwelling alone on memories of the past, and now 

startingly recalled from that tender exercise; happy family 

parties, struck into silence round the table, the mother still 

with raised finger: every degree and age and humour, but 

all, by their own hearths, prying and hearkening and weav¬ 
ing the rope that was to hang him. Sometimes it seemed to 
him he could not nape loo softly; the clink of the tall 
Bohemian goblets rang out loudly like a bell; and alarmed 

by the bigness of the ticking, he was tempted to stop the 

clocks. And then, again, with a swift transition of his 
terrors, the very silence of the place appeared a source of 
perd and a thing to strike and freeze the passer-by ; and he 
would step more boldly, and bustle aloud among the con 

tents of the shop, and imitate, with elaborate bravado, the 
movements of a busy man at ease in his own house 
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neighbour hearkening with white face beside his window, 
the passer-by arrested by a horrible surmise on the pavement 
—these could at worst suspect, they could not know; though 
the brick walls and shuttered windows only sounds could 
penetrate. But here, within the house, was be alone? He 
knew he was; he had watched the servant set forth sweet- 
hearting in her poor best, ‘out for the day’ written in every 
ribbon and smile. Yes, he was alone, of course; and yet, in 
the bulk of empty house above him, he could surely hear a 
stir of delicate footing—he was surely conscious, inexplicably 
conscious of some presence. Aye, surely; to every room and 
corner of the house his imagination followed it; and now it 
was a faceless thing, and yet had eyes to see with; and again 
it was a shadow of himself; and yet again behold the image 
of the dead dealer, reinspired with cunning and hatred. 

At times with a strong effort, he would glance at the 
open door which still seemed to repel his eyes. The house 
was tall, the skylight small and dirty, the day blind with fog; 
and the light that filtered down to the ground storey was 
exceedingly faint, and showed dimly on the threshold of the 
shop. And yet in that strip of doubtful brightness, did 
there not hang wavering a shadow? 

Suddenly, from the street outside, a very jovial gentle¬ 
man began to beat with a staff on the shop-door accom¬ 
panying his blows with shouts and railleries in which the 
dealer was continually called upon by name. Markheim, 
smitten into ice, glanced at the dead man. Bbt no ? he lay 
quite still ; he was fled away for beyond earshot of these 
blows and shoutings ; he was sunk beneath seas of silence ; 
and his name, which would once have caught his notice 
above the howling of a storm, had become an empty sound. 
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And presently the jovial gentleman desisted from his knock¬ 
ing and departed. 

Here was a broad hint to hurry what remained to be 
done, to get forth from this accusing neighbourhood to 
plunge into a bath of London multitudes, and to reach, on 
the other side of day, that haven of safety and apparent 
innocence his bed. One visitor had come; at any moment 
another might follow and be more obstinate. To have 
done the deed, and yet not to reap the profit, would be too 
abhorrent a failure. The money, that was now Markheim’s 
concern ; and as a means to that, the keys. 

He glanced over his shoulder at the open door, where 
the shadow was still lingering and shivering ; and with no 
conscious repugnance of the mind, yet with a tremor of the 
beUy, he drew near the body of his victim. The human 
character had quite departed. Like a suit half-stuffed with 
bran the limbs lay scattered, the trunk doubled, on the 
flour ; and yet the thing repelled him. Although so dingy 

and . nconsld ble , 0 th£ eye> he feared , t ^ 

significance to the touch. He took the body by the should¬ 
ers, and turned it on its back. It was strangely light and 
.upple and the limbs, as if they had been broken, felf i“o 
oddest postures. The face was robbed of all egression 
bunt was as pale as wax, and shockingly smeared 2 
b ood about one temple. That was,, for Markheim, the one 
displeasing circumstance. It carried him back, upon the 
instant, to a certain fair-day in a fishers' „;,i“ ^ 
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upon the chief place of concourse, he beheld a booth and a 
great screen with pictures, dismally designed, garishly 
coloured. Brownrigg with her apprentice ; the Mannings 
with their murdered guest ; Weare in the death-grip of 
Thurtell; and a score besides of famous crimes. The thing 
was as clear as an illusion, he was once again that litde boy; 
he was looking once again, and with the same sense of 
physical revolt, at these vile pictures ; he was still stunned 
by the thumping of the drums. A bar of that day’s music 
returned upon his memory ; and at that, for the first time, 
a qualm came over him, a breach of nausea, a sudden weak¬ 
ness of the joints, which he must instantly resist and 
conquer. 

He judged it more prudent to confront than to flee from 
these considerations ; looking the more hardily in the dead 
face, bending his mind to realize the nature and greatness 
of his crime. So little a while ago that face had moved 
with every change of sentiment, that pale mouth had 
spoken, that body had been all on fire with governable 
energies ; and now, and by his act, that piece of life had 
been arrested, as the horologist, wtih interjected finger, 
arrests the beating of the clock- So he reasoned in vain ; 
he could rise to no more remoarseful consciousness ; the 
same heart which had shuddered before the painted effigies 
of crime, looked on its reality unmoved. At best, he felt a 
gleam of pity for one who had been endowed in vain with 
all those faculties that can make the world a garden of 
enchantment, one who had never lived and who was now 
dead. But of penitence, no, not a tremor. 

With that, shaking hhnself clear of these considerations, 
he found the keys and advanced towards the open door of 
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ihe shop. Outside, it had begun to rain smartly ; and the 
sound of the shower upon the roof had banished silence. 
Like some dripping cavern, the chambers of the house were 
haunted by an incessant echoing, which filled the ear and 
mingled with the ticking of the clocks. And, as Markheim 
approached the door, he seemed to hear, in answer to his 
own cautious tread, the steps of another foot withdrawing 
up the stair. The shadow still palpitated loosely on the 
threshold. He threw a ton’s weight of resolve upon his 
muscles, and drew back the door. 


The faint, foggy daylight glimmered dimly on the bare 
floor and stairs; on the bright suit of armour posted, halbert 
m hand, upon the landing; and on the dark wood-carvings, 

and framed pictures that hung against the yellow panels of 

the wainscot. So loud was the beating of the rain through 
all the house that in Markheim's ears, it began to be 
distinguished into many different sounds. Footsteps and 
sighs, the treqd of regiments marching in the distance, the 
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sentinel upon his life. His head turned continually on his 
neck 7 his eyes, which seemed staring from their orbits, 
scouted on every side, and on every side were half-rewarded 
as with the tail of something nameless vanishing. The four- 
and-twenty steps to the first floor were four-and-twenty 
agonies. 

On that first storey, the doors stood ajar, three of them 
like three ambushes, shaking his nerves like the throats of 
cannon. He could never again, he felt, be sufficiently 
immured and fortified from men’s observing eyes; he 
longed to be home, girt in by walls, buried among bed¬ 
clothes, and invisible to all but God. And at that thought 
he wondered a little, recollecting tales of other murderers 
and the fear they were said to entertain of heavenly avengers. 
It was not so, at least, with him. He feared the laws of 
nature, lest in their callous and immutable procedure, they 
should preserve some damning evidence of his crime. He 
feared tenfold more, with a slavish, superstitious terror, 
some scission in the continuity of man’s experience, some 
wilful illegality of nature. He played a game of skill, 
depending on the rules, calculating consequence from cause; 
and what if nature, as the defeated tyrant overthrew the 
chess-board, should break the mould of their succession ? 
The like had befallen Napoleon (so writers said) when the 
winter changed the time of its appearance. The like might 
befall Markheim ; the solid walls might become transparent 
and reveal his doings like those of bees in a glass hive ; 
the stout planks might yield under his foot like quicksands 
and detain him in their clutch ; aye, and there were soberer 
accidents that might destroy him if, for instance, the house 
should fall and imprison him beside the body of his victim ; 
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or the house next door should fly on fire, and the firemen 
invade him from all sides. These things he feared; and, in 
a sense, these things might be called the hands of God 
reached forth against sin. But about God Himself he was 
at ease : his act was doubtless exceptional, but so were his 
excuses, which God knew ; it was there, and not among 
men, that he felt sure of justice. 


When he had got safe into the drawing-room, and shut 
the door behind him, he ,was aware c f a respite from 
alarms. The room was quite dismantled, uncarpeted 
besides, and strewn with packing cases and incongruous 
furniture; several great pier-glasses, in which he beheld 
himself at various angles, like an actor on a stage ; many 
pictures, framed and unframed standing, with their faces 
to the wall; a fine Sheraton sideboard, a cabinet of marque¬ 
try, and a great old bed, with tapestry hangings. The 
windows opened »o the floor ; but by great good fortune the 
lower pan of the shutters had been closed, and this con- 
cealed him from the neighbours. Here, then, Markheim 
<Jrew in a packing case before the cabinet, and began to 
search among the keys. It was a long businees for there 
were many j ond it was irksome, besides; for, after all, there 

might be nothmg m the cabinet, and time was on the wing 
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how comfortable was the melody ! How fresh the youthful 
voices ! Markheim gave ear to it smilingly, as he sorted out 
the keys ; and his mind was thronged with answerable ideas 
and images ; church-going children and the dealing of the 
high organ ; children afield, bathers by the brookside, 
ramblers on the brambly common, kite-flyers in the windy 
and cloud navigated sky and then, at another cadence of 
the hymn, back again to church, and the somnolence of 
summer Sundays, and the high genteel voice of the person 
(which be smiled a little to recall) and the painted Jacobean 
tombs, and the dim lettering of the Ten Commandment in 
the chancel. 


And as he sat thus, at once busy and absent, he was 
startled to his feet. A flash of ice, a flash of fire, a bursting 
gush of blood, went over him, and then he stood transfixed 
and thrilling. A step mounted the stair slowly and steadily, 
and presently a hand was laid upon the knob, and the lock 
clicked, and the door opened. 


Fear held Markheim in a vice. What to expect he knew 
not, whether the dead man walking, or the official ministers 
of human justice, or some chance witness blindly stuihbling 
in to consign him to the gallows. But when a face was 
thrust into the aperture, glanced round the room, looked at 
him, nodded and smiled as if in friendly recognition, and 
then withdrew again, and the door closed behind it, his fear 
broke loose from his control in a hoarse cry. At the sound 
of this the visitant returned. 


“Did you call me ?' he asked pleasantly, and with 
that he entered the room and closed the door behind 
him. , . 
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Markheim stood and gazed at him with all his eyes. 
Perhaps there was a film upon his sight* but the outlines of 
the new-comer seemed to change and waver like those of 
the idols in the wavering candlelight of the shop ; and 
times he thought he knew him ; and at times he thought 
bore a likeness to himself ; and always, like a lump of livings 
terror, there lay in his bosom the conviction that this thing 
was not of the earth and not of God. 


And yet the creature had a strange air of the common 
place, as he stood looking on Markheim with a smile ; and 
when he added ; ‘You are looking for the money, I believe?* 
it was in the tones of everyday politeness. 

Markheim made no answer. 


‘I should warn you,' resumed the other, that the maid 
has left her sweetheart earlier than usual and will soon be 
here. If Mr. Markheim be found in this house, I need not 
describe to him the consequences.’ 

‘You know me ?’ cried the murderer. 

The visitor smiled. ‘You have long been a favourite of 

mine, he said, ‘and I have long observed and often sou gh t 
to help you. 

U. ‘What are you P'cried Markheim : ‘the devil ?’ 

‘What I may be,* returned the other, ‘cannot affect the 
service I propose to render you.* 

‘It can,’ cried Markheim ; ‘it does t Be helped by you ? 

No, never; not by you ! .You do not know me yet; thank, 
God, you do not know me !* 

• fl know vou,’ replied the visitant, with a sort of 

kind severity <?r. rather firmness. ‘I know you to the 
soul.' 
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‘Know me !* cried Markheim. ‘Who can do so ? My 
life is but a travesty and slander on myself. I have lived to 
belie my nature. All men do ; all men are better than this 
disguise that grows about and stifles them. You see each 
dragged away by life, like one whom bravos have seized and 
muffled in a cloak. If they had their own control—if you 
conld see their faces, they would be altogether different, 
they would shine out for heroes and saints 1 I am worse than 
most ; myself is more overlaid ; ray excuse is known to me 
and God.’ But, had I the time, I could disclose my¬ 
self. 

‘To me ?* inquired the visitant. 

‘To you before all,* returned the murderer. ‘I supposed 
you were intelligent. I thought—since you exist—you 
would prove a reader of the heart. And yet you would 
propose to judge me by my acts ! Think of it ; my acts ! I 
was born and I have lived in a land of giants; giants have 
dragged me by the wrists since I was born out of my 
mother—the gaints of circumstance. And you would 
judge me by my acts ! But can you not look within ? Can 
you not understand that evil is hateful to me ? Can you not 
see within me the clear writing of conscience, never blurred 
by any wilful sophistry, although too often disregarded ? Can 
you not read me for a thing that surely must be common as 
humanity the unwilling sinner ?* 

‘All this is very feelingly expressed,* was the reply, ‘but 
it regards me not. These points of consistency are beyond 
my province, and I care not in the least by what compulsion 
you may have been dragged away, so as you are but carried 
in the right direction. ‘But time flies ; the servant delays, 
looking in the faces of the crowd and at the pictures on the 
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hoardings, but still she keeps moving nearer; and remember, 
it is as if the gallows itself was striding towards you through 
the Christmas streets ! Shall I help you ; I, who know all ? 
Shall I tell you where to find the money ?* 

‘For what price ?* asked Markheim. 

*1 offer you the service for a Christmas gift,* returned the 
other. 

Markheim could not refrain from smiling with a kind of 
bitter triumph. ‘No,* said he, ‘I will take nothing at your 
hands ; if I were dying of thirst, and it was your hand 
that put the pitcher to my lips, I should find the courage to 
refuse. It may be credulous, but I will nothing to commit 
myself to evil.' 

‘I have no objection to a deathbed repentance,* observed 
the visitant. 

‘Because you disbelieve their efficacy !' Markheim 
cried. 

‘I do not say so,* returned the other ; ‘but I look 
on these things from a different side, and when the 
life is done my interest falls. The man has lived to serve 
me, to spread black looks under colour of religion, or to 
sow tares in the wheat-field, as you do, in a course of weak 
compliance with desire. Now that he draws so near to his 
deliverance, he can add but one act of service—to repent, 
to die smiling, and thus to build up in confidence and hope 
the more timorous of my surviving followers. I am not so 
hard a master. Try me. Accept my help. Please yourself 
in life as you have done hitherto: please yourself more 
amply, spread your elbows at the board; and when the night 
begins to fall and the curtains to be drawn. I tell you, for 
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your greater comfort, that you will find it even easy 
to compound your quarrel with your conscience, and to 
make a truckling peace with God. I came but now from 
such a deathbed, and the room was full of sincere mourners, 
listening to the man’s last words: and when I looked into 
that face, which had been set as a flint against mercy, I 
found it smiling with hope.* 

‘And do you, then, suppose me such a creature ?’ asked 
Markheim. *Do you think I have no more generous 
aspirations than to sin, and sin, and sin, and, at the last, 
sneak into heaven ? My heart rises at the thought. Is this, 
then, your experience of mankind ? or is it because you find 
me with red hands that you presume such baseness ? and 
is this crime of murder indeed so impious as to dry up the 
very springs of good ?* , 

‘Murder is to me no special category,’ replied the other. 
‘All sins are murder, even as all life is war. I behold your 
race, like starving mariners on a raft, plucking rusts out of. 
the hands of the famine and feeding on each other’s lives 
I follow sins beyond the moment of their acting: I find 
in all that the last consequence is death; and to my eyes 
the pretty maid who thwarts her mother with such taking 
graces on a question of a ball, drips no less visibly with 
human gore than such a murderer as yourself. Do I say 
that I follow sins? I follow virtues also : they differ not by 
the thickness of a nail, they are both scythes for the reap¬ 
ing angel of Death. Evil, for which I live, consists not in 
action but in character. The bad man is dear to me; not 
the bad act, whose fruits, if we could follow them for 
enough down the hurtling cataract of the ages, might yet be 
found more blessed than those of the rarest virtues. And 
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it is not because you have killed a dealer, but because you 
are Markheim, that I offer to forward your escape.* 

*1 will lay my heart open to you,* answered Markheim. 

‘This crime on which you find me is my last. On my way 
to it I have learned many lessons : itself is a lesson, a mo¬ 
mentous lesson. Hitherto I have been driven with revolt to 
what I would not; I was a bond-slave to poverty, driven and 
scourged. There are robust virtues that can stand in these 
temptations; mine was not so: I had a thirst of pleasure. 
But to-day, and out of this deed, I pluck both warning and 
riches—both the power and a fresh resolve to be myself. 
I become in all things a free actor in the world; I begin to 
see myself all changed, these hands the agents of good, 
this heart at peace. Something comes over me out of the 
past; something of what I have dreamed on Sabbath evening 
to the sound ol the church organ, of what I forecast when 
I shed tears over noble books, or talked, an innocent child, 
with my mother. There lies my life; I have wandered a 
few years, but now I see once more my city of destination. 

‘You are to use this money on the Stock Exchange, I 
think r remarked the visitor: ‘and there, if I mistake not, 
you have already lost some thousands ?* 

4 m t * 

‘Ah,* said Markheim, Tnit this time I have a sure thing.’ 

*This time again, you will lose,* replied the visitor 
quietly. 

‘Ah, but I keep back the half I* cried Markheim. 

‘That also you will lose,* said the other. 

k 1 ^-1 1 J i /. • ’ ’ • | j | 

> The sweat started upon Markheim’s brow. ‘Well, then, 
what matter ?* he exclaimed. ‘Say it be lost, say I am 
plunged again in poverty, shall one part of me, and that the 
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worse, continue until the end to override the better ? Evi, 
and good run strong in me, haling me both ways. I do not 
love the one thing, I love all. I can conceive great deeds, 
renunciations, martyrdoms; and though I be fallen to such 
a crime as murder, pity is no stranger to my thoughts. I 
pity the poor; who knows their trials better then myself? 
I pity and help them, I prize love, I love honest laughter ; 
there is no good thing nor true thing on earth but I love it 
from my heart. And are my vices only to direct my life, 
and my virtues to lie without effect, like some passive 
lumber of the mind ? Not so; good, also, is a spring of act. 

But the visitant raised his finger. For six-and-thirty 
years that you have been in this world,* said he, ‘through 
many changes of fortune and varieties of humour, I have 
watched you steadily fall. Fifteen years ago you would have 
started at a theft. Three years back you would have blenched 
at the name of murder. Is there any crime, is there any 
cruelty or meanness, from which you still recoil?— five 
years from now I shall detect you in the fact! Downward, 
downward, lies youi way ; nor can anything but death avail 
to stop you.* 

‘It is true,* Markheim said huskily, T have in some 
degree complied with evil. But it is so with all: the very 
saints, in the mere exercise of living, grow less dainty, and 
take on the tone of their surroundings.* 

‘I will propound to you one simple question,* said the 
other; ‘and as you answer, I shall read to you your moral 
horoseope. You have grown in many things more lax, 
possibly you do right to be so; and at any account, it is the 
same with all men. But granting that, you in any one 
particular, however trifling more difficult to please with your 
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own conduct, or do you go in all things with a looser rein?* 

‘In any one ?* repeated Markheim, with an anguish of 
consideration. ‘No,* he added, with despair, ‘in none! I 
have gone down in all.’ 

‘Then,* said the visitor, content yourself with what you 
are, for you will never change ; and the words of your part 
on this stage are irrevocably writted down.* 


Markheim stood for a long while silent, and indeed it 
was the visitor who first broke the silence. ‘That being so,* 
he said, ‘shall I show you the money ?’ 

‘And grace?’ cried Markheim. 

‘Have you not tried it?* returned the other. ‘Two or 
three years ago, did I not see you on the platform or re¬ 
vival meetings, and was not your voice the loudest in the 
hymn ?* 

‘It is true,* said Markheim, 'and I see clearly what re¬ 
mains for me by way of duty. I thank you for these lessons 

from my soul; my eyes are opened, and I behold myself at 
last for what I am.* 


At this moment, the sharp note of the door-bell rang 
through the house; and the visitant, as though this were 
some concerted signal for which he had been waiting, 
changed at once his demeanour. 


*1116 maid 1* he cried. ‘She has returned, as I fore¬ 
warned you, and there is now before you one more difficult 
passage. Her master, you must say, is ill; you must let her 
in, with an assured but rather serious countenance-no 
smiles, no overacting, and I promise you success! Once 
the girl within, and the door closed, the same dexerity that 
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has already rid you of the dealer will relieve you of this last 
danger in your path. Thence forward you have the whole 
evening—the whole night, if needful—to ransack the 
treasures of the house and to make good your safety. This 
is help that comes to you with the mask of danger. Up!’ 
he cried; ‘up, friend; your life hangs trembling in the scales: 
up, and act!* 

Markheim steadily regarded bis counsellor. ‘If I be conde¬ 
mned to evil acts,* he said, there is still one door of freedom 
open—I can cease from action. If my life be an ill thing, 
I can lay it down. Though I be, as you say truly, at the 
beck of every small temptation, I can yet, by one decisive 
gesture, place myself beyond the reach of all. My love of 
good is damned to barrenness; it may, and let it be! But 
I have still my hatred of evil: and from that, to your galling 
disappointment, you shall see that I can draw both energy 
and courage.* 

The features of the visitor began to undergo a wonderful 
and lovely change: they brightened and softened with a tender 
triumph, and even as they brightened, faded and dislimned. 
But Markheim did not pause to watch or understand the 
transformation. He opened the door and went downstairs 
very slowly, thinking to himself. His past went soberly 
before him he beheld it as it was, ugly and strenuous like a 
dream, random as chance-medley—a scene of defeat. Life, 
as he thus reviewed it, tempted him no longer; but on the 
further side he perceived a quiet haven for his bark. He 
paused in the passage, and looked into the shop, where 
the candle still burned by the dead body. It was strangely 
silent. Thoughts of the dealer swarmed into his mind, as 
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he stood ga 2 ing. And then the bell once more broke out 
into impatient clamour. 

He confronted the maid upon the threshold with some¬ 
thing like a smile, 

‘You had better go for die police,’ said be: x l have lulled 
your master.' 



V. THE SPECKLED BAND 


Arthur Conan Doyle (1859-1930) originally studied 
medicine, but gave it up for literature His historical novels, 
Micah Clark and The White Company were very popular, 
but it is as the creator of Sherlock Holmes that he has be¬ 
come world famous. Sherlock Holmes and his friend 
Dr. Watson are among the immortals of English literature. 
It is doubtful if there is a boy or girl who has studied 
English but has not heard the name of Sherlock Holmes; 
The standard set by the Sherlock Holmes stories m the 
world of detective fiction has never been equalled or even- 
approached. The success of Conan Doyle in the creation 
of Sherlock Holmes can be gauged from the fact that Conan 
Doyle, for many years, received numerous letters from 
people who wanted to know where Sherlock Holmes was 
living, as they had been unable to find him anywhere in 
Baker Street, London, which was the address mentioned 
in the stories. Many of the Sherlock Holmes stories were 
originally published in the Strand magazine. They are 
superb examples of the power of observation,- reasoning 

and logical deduction 


|N glancing over my notes of the seventy odd cases iff 
I which I have during the last eight years studied the 
method of ray friend Sherlock Holmes, I find many 
tragic, some comic, a large number merely strange, but 
none,*commonplace ; for working as he did rather for the 
love of his art than for the requirement of wealth, he 
refused to associate himself with any investigation which 
did not tend towards the unusual, and even the fantastic. 

Of all these varied cases, however, I cannot recall any 
which presented more singular features than that which 
was associated with the well known Surrey family of the 
Roylotts of Stoke Moran. The events in question occurred) 


no 
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in the early days of my association with Homles, when we 
were sharing rooms as bachelors in Baker-Street. It is 
possible that I might have placed them upon record 
before, but a promise of secrecy was made at the time, 
from which I have only been freed during the last month 
by the untimely death of the lady to whom the pledge 
was given. It is perhaps as well that the facts should now 
come to light, for I have reason to know there are wide¬ 
spread rumours as to the death of Dr. Grimesby Roylott 

which tend to make the matter even more terrible than 
the truth. 

It was early in April, in the year, 83 , that I woke 

one morning to find Sherlock Holmes standing, fully 

dressed, by the side of my bed. Ha was a late riser as a 

rule, and as the clock on the mantlepiece showed me 

that it was only a quarter past seven, I blinked at him 

m some surprise, and perhaps just a little resentment, for 
I was myself regular in my habits. 


“Very sorry to knock you up Watson,” said he, “but 

been tocvT^V 0 ' *“* m ° rning - Hudson has 

een knocked up, she retorted upon me, and I on you.” 

“What is it then ? A fire ?” 

in a f ea u, U Seems that 3 y0Ung lad y has arrived 

“eing me S ^e ° f eXciteme «> who insists upon 

eing me. She is waiting now in the citHnr* 
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should call you, and give you the chance.” 

“My dear fellow, I would not miss it f jr anything.” 

I had no keener pleasure than in following Holmes in 
his professional investigations, and in admiring the rapid 
deductions, as swift as intuitions, and yet always founded 
on logical basis, with which he unravelled the problems 
which were submitted to him. I rapidly threw on 
my clothes, and was ready in a few minutes to 
accompany my friend down to the sitting-room. A lady 
dressed in black and heavily veiled, who had been sitting 
in the window, rose as we entered. 

“Good morning madam,” said Holmes cheerily “My 
name is Sherlock Holmes. This is my intimate friend 
and associate. Dr. Watson, before whom you can speak 
as freely as before myself. Ha, I am glad to see that 
Mrs. Hudson has had the good sense to light the fire. 
Pray draw up to it, and I shall order you a cup of hot 
coffee, for I observe that you are shivering.” 

“It is not cold which makes me shiver,” said the woman 
in a low voice, changing her seat as requested. 

“What then ?” 

“It is fear, Mr. Holmes. It is terror ” She raised her 
veil as she spoke, and we could see that she was indeed 
in a pitiable state of agitation, her face all drawn and grey, 
with restless, frightened eyes, like those of some hunted 
animal Her features and figure were those of a woman of 
thirty, but her hair was shot with premature grey and her 
expression was weary and haggard. Sherlock Holmes ran 
her over with one of his quick, all-comprehensive glances. 

«You must not fear,” said he soothingly, bending for- 
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ward and patting her forearm. “We shall soon set matters 
right, I have no doubt. You have come in by train this 
morning. I see.” 

“You know me, then ?” 

<f No, but I observe the second half of a return ticket in 
the palm of your left glove. You must have started early, 
and yet you had a good drive in a dogcart, along heavy 
roads, before you reached the station.” 

The lady gave a violent start, and stared in bewilder¬ 
ment at my companion. 

“There is no mystery, my dear madam,” said he smil¬ 
ing. “The left arm of your jacket is spattered with mud 
in no less than seven places. The marks are perfectly fresh. 
There is no vehicle save a dog-cart which throws up mud 
in that way, and then only when you sit on the left-hand 
side of the driver.” 

“Whatever your reasons may be, you are perfectly 
correct,” said he. C< I started from home before six, reached 
Leatherhead at twenty past, and came in by the first train 
to Waterloo. Sir, I can stand this strain no longer, I shall 
go mad if it continues, I have no one to turn to —none, 
save only one, who cares for me, and he, poor fellow, can be 
of little aid. I have heard of you, Mr. Holmes; I have 
heard of you from Mrs. Farintosh, whom you helped in the 
hour of her sore need. It was from her that I had your 
address. Oh sir, do you not think you could help me too, 
and at least throw a little light through the dense darkness 
which surrounds me ? At present it is out of my power to 
reward you for your services, but in a month or two I shall 

be married, with the control of my own income, and then at 
least you shall not find me ungrateful.” 
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Holmes turned to his desk, and unlocking it, drew out 
a small case book which he consulted. 

“Farintosh,” said he, “Ah, yes, I recall the case; it 
was concerned with an opal tiara. I think it was before 
your time, Watson. I can only say, madam, that I shall 
be happy to devote the same care to your case as I did 
to that of your friend. As to reward, my profession is 
its reward ; but you are at liberty to defray whatever 
expenses I may be put to, at the time which suits you best. 
Adn now I beg that you will lay before us everything 
that may help us in forming an opinion upon the matter. 

“Alas !” replied our visitor, “The very horror of my 
situation lies in the fact that my fears are so vague, and 
my suspicions depend so entirely upon small points, which 
might seem trivial to another, that even he to whom of 
all others I have a right to look for help and advice looks 
upon all that I tell him about it as the fancies of a nervous 
woman. He does not say so, but I can read it from his 
soothing answer and averted eyes. But I have heard, Mr. 
Holmes that you can see deeply into the manifold wicked¬ 
ness, of the human heart. You may advise me how to 
walk amid the dangers which encompass me.” 

“I am all attention madam ” 

“My name is Helen Stone, and I am living with my 
stepmother, who is the last survivor of one of the oldest 
Saxon families in England, the Roylotts of Stoke Moran, 
on the western border of Surrey.” 

Holmes nodded his head. “The name is familiar to 
me,” said he. 

“The family was at one time among the richest in 
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England and the estate extended over the borders into 
Berkshire in the north, and Hampshire in the west. In 
the fast century* however, four successive heirs were of a 
dissolute and wasteful disposition, and the family ruin 
was eventually completed by a gambler, in the days of 
the Regeocy. Nothing was left save a few acres of 
ground and the two hundred years-old house, which is 
itself crushed under a heavy mortgage. The last squire 
dragged out his existence there living the horrible life of 
an aristocractic pauper ; but his only son, my stepfather, 
seeing that he must adapt himself to the new conditions 
obtained an advance from a relative, which enabled him 
to take a medical degree and went out to Calcutta, where, 
by his professional skill and his force of character, he 
established a large practice. In a fit of anger, however, 
•caused by some robberies which had been perpetrated in 
the house, he beat his native butler to death and narrowly 
escaped a capital sentence As it was, he suffered a 
long term of imprisonment, and afterwards returned to 
England a morose and dis-apppointed man. 

“When Dr. Roylott was in India he married my mother, 
Mrs. Stoner, the young widow of Major-General Stoner, of 
the Bengal Artillery. My sister Julia and I were twins, and 
we were only two years old at the time of my mother’s re¬ 
marriage. She had a considerable sum of money, not less 
Uum a thousand a year, and this she bequeathed to Dr 
Roylott entirely whilst we resided with him, with a provision 
mat a certain annual sum should be allowed to each of us 
in the event of our marriage. Shortly after our return to 
England my mother died-she was killed eight years ago in 
a railway accident near Crewe. Dr. Roylott then abandoned 
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his attempts to establish himself in practice in London, and 
look us to live with him in the ancestral house at Stoke 
Moran. The money which my mother bad left was enough 
for all our wants, and there seemed no obstacle to our 
happiness* 

"But a terrible change came over our stepfather about 
this time. Instead of making friends and exchanging visits 
with our neighbours, who had at first been overjoyed to see 
a Roylott of Stoke Moran back in the old family seat, he 
shut himself np in his house and seldom came out save to 
indulge in ferocious quarrels with whoever might cross his 
path. Violence of temper approaching to mania has been 
hereditary in the men of the family, and in my stepfather’s 
case it had, I believe been intensified by his long residence 
in the tropics. A series of disgraceful brawls took place, 
two of which ended in the police-court, until at last he 
became the terror of the village and the folks would fly at 
his approach, for he is a man of immense strength, and 
absolutely uncontrollable in his anger. 

"Last week he hurled the local blacksmith over a parapet 
into a stream and it was only by paying over all the money 
I could gather together that I was able to avert another 
public exposure. He had no friends at all save the wander¬ 
ing gipsies, and he would give these vagabonds leave to 
encamp upon the few acres of bramble-covered land which 
represent the family estate, and would accept in return the 
hospitality of their tents, wandering away with them some¬ 
times for weeks on end. He has a passion also for Indian 
animals, which are sent over to him by a correspondent, and 
he has at this moment a cheetah and a babooa, which 
wander freely over his ^grounds, and are feared by the 
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villagers almost as much as their master. 

“You can imagine from what I say that my poor sister 
Julia and I had no great pleasure in our lives. No servant 
would stay with us, and for a long time we did all the work 
of the house. She was but thirty at the time of her death, 
and yet her hair had already begun to whiten, even as mine 
has.” 

“Your sister is dead, then ?” 

“She died just two years ago, and it is of her death that 
I wish to speak to you. You can understand that, living the 
life which I have described, we were little likely to see 
anyone of our own age and position. We had, however, an 
aunt, my mother’s maiden sister. Miss Honoria Westphail, 
who lives near Harrow, and we were occasionally allowed to 
pay short visits at this lady’s house. Julia went there 
at Christmas two years ago, and met there a half-pay 
Major of Marines, to whom she became engaged. My 
stepfather learned of the engagement when my sister return¬ 
ed and offered no objection to the marriage, but within a 
fortnight of the day which had been fixed for the wedding, 
the terrible event occurred which has deprived me of my 
only companion.” 

Sherlock Holmes had been leaning back in his chair 
with his eyes closed and his head sunk in a cushion, but he 
half opened his lids now, and glanced across at his visitor. 

“Pray be precise as to details,”! said he. 

“It is easy for Hue to be so, for every event of that dread¬ 
ful time is seared itito my memory. The Manor House is, 
as I have already said, very old and only one wing is now 
inhabited. The bedrooms in this wing are on the ground. 
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floor, the sitting-rooms being in the central block of the 
building. Of these bedrooms, the first is Dr. Roylott’s, the 
second my sister’s and the third my own. There is no 
communication between them, but they all open out into the 
same corridor. Do I make myself plain ?” 

“Perfectly so.” 

“The windows of the three rooms open out upon the 
lawn. That fatal night Dr. Roylott had gone to his room 
early, though we knew that he had not retired to rest, for 
my sister was troubled by the smell of the strong Indian 
cigars which it was his custom to smoke. She left her room, 
therefore, and came into mine, where she sat for some time 
chatting about her approaching wedding. At eleven o’clock 
she rose to leave me but she paused at the door and looked 
back. 

“‘Tell me, Helen,’ said she, ‘have you ever heard 
anyone whistle in the dead of the night ?’ 

“ ‘Never,’ said I. 

“‘I suppose that you could not possibly whistle yourself 
in your sleep ?’ 

“ ‘Certainly not. But why ?* 

“ ‘Because during the last few nights I have always, 
about three in the morning, heard a low clear whistle I am 
a light sleeper, and it has awakened me. I cannot tell 
where it came from—perhaps from the next room, perhaps 
from the lawn. I thought that I would just ask you whether 
you had heard it.’ 

“ ‘No, I have not. It must be those Wretched gipsies 


in the plantation.’ 
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cc <Very likely. And yet if it were on the lawn I wonder 
that you did not hear it also * 

“ *Ah,’ but I sleep more heavily than you.** 

« ‘Well, it is of no great consequence at any rate,* she 
smiled back at me, closed my door, and a few moments later 
I heard her key turn in the lock.’* 

“Indeed,” said Holmes. “Was it your custom always to 
lock yourselves in at night ?” 

“ Always.” 

“ And why ?” 

“I think that I mentioned to you that the doctor kept a 
cheetah and a baboon. We had no feeling of security unless 
our doors were locked.” 

“Quite so. Pray proceed with your statement.” 

“ I could not sleep that night. A vague feeling of 
impending misfortune impressed me. My sister and I, you 
will recollect, were twins, and you know how subtle are the 
links which bind two souls which are so closely allied. It 
was a wild night. The wind was howling outside, and the 
rain was beating and splashing against the windows. 
Suddenly, amidst all the hubbub of the gale, there burst 
forth the wild scream of a terrified woman. I knew that it 
was my sister’s voice. I sprang from my bed, wrapped a 
shawl round me, and rushed into the corridor. As 1 opened 
my door I seemed to hear a low whistle, such, as my sister 
described, and a few moments later a changing sound, as if 
a mass of metal had fallen. As I ran down the passage my 
sister’s door was unlocked, and revolved slowly upon its 
hinges. I stared at it horror-stricken, not knowing what 
was about to issue from it. By the light of the corridor 
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lamp I saw my sister appear at the opening, her face blanch¬ 
ed with terror, her hands groping for help, her whole figure 
swaying to and fro like that of a drunkard. I ran to her 
and threw my arms around her, but at that moment her 
knees seemed to give way and she fell to the ground. She 
writhed as one who is in terrible pain, and her limbs were 
dreadfully convulsed. At first I thought that she had not 
recognized me, but as I bent over her she suddenly shrieked 
out in a voice which I shall never forget, c O, my God ! 
Helen ! It was the band ! The speckled band !* There was 
something else which she would fain have said, and she 
stabbed with her finger into the air in the direction of the 
Doctor’s room, but a fresh convulsion seized her and choked 
her words. I rushed out, calling loudly for my stepfather, 
and I met him hastening from his room in his dressing- 
gown. When he reached my sister’s side she was uncons¬ 
cious and though he poured brandy down her throat, and 
sent for medical aid from the village, all efforts were in vain, 
for she slowly sank and died without having recovered her 
consciousness. Such was the dreadful end of my beloved 
sister.” 

“One moment,” said Holmes ; “are you sure about this 
whistle and metallic sound ? Could you swear to it ?” 

“That was what the country coroner asked me at the 
inquiry. It is my strong impression that I heard it, and yet 
among the crash of the gale, and the creaking of an old 
house, I may possibly have been deceived ” 

“Was your sister dressed ?” 

“No, she was in her night dress. In her right hand was 
found the charred stump of a match, and in her left a 
matchbox.” 
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“Showing that she had struck a light and looked about 
her when the alarm took place. That is important. And 
what conclusions did the coroner come to ?” 

“He investigated the case with great care, for Doctor 
Roylott’s conduct had long been notorious in the country, 
but he was unable to find any satisfactory cause of death. 
My evidence showed that the door had been fastened upon 
the inner side, and the windows were blocked by old- 
fashioned shutters with broad iron bars, which were secured 
every night. The walls were carefully sounded, and were 
shown to be quite solid all round, and the flooring was also 
thoroughly examined, with the same result. The chimeny 
is wide, but is barred up by four large staples. It is certain, 
therefore, that my sister was quite alone when she met her 
end. Besides there were no marks of any violence upon 
her.” 

“How about poison ?” 

“The doctors examined her for it, but without 
success.” 

“What do you think that this unfortunate lady died 
of, then ?” 

“It is my belief that she died of pure fear and nervous 
shock, though what it was which frightened her I cannot 

imagine.” 

“Were there gipsies in the plantation at the time ?” 

“Yes there are nearly always some there.” 

“Ah, and what did you gather from this allusion to 
a band—a speckled band ?” 

“Sometimes I have thought that it was merely the 
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wild talk of delirium, sometimes that it may have referred 
to some band of people, perhaps to these very gipsies 
in the plantation. I do not know whether thes potted 
handkerchiefs which so many of them wear over their 
heads might have suggested the strange adjective which 
she used.'* 

Holmes shook his head like a man who is far from being 
satisfied. 

“These are very deep waters,” said he ; “pray go on 
with your narrative.” 

“Two years have passed since then, and my life has 
been until lately lonelier than ever. A month ago, 
however, a dear friend, whom I have known for many 
years, has done me the honour to ask my hand in 
marriage. His name is Armitage—Percy Armitage— 
the second son of Mr. Armitage, of Crane Water, near 
Reading. My stepfather has offered no opposition to the 
match, and we are to be married in the course of the spring. 
Two days ago some repairs were started in the west wing 
of the building, and my bedroom wall has been pierced, 
so that I have had to move into the chamber in which my 
sister died, and to sleep in the very bed in which she slept 
Imagine, then, my thrill of terror when last night, as I 
lay awake, thinking over her terrible fate, I suddenly heard 
in the silence of the night the low whistle which had been 
the herald of her own death. I sprang up and lit the 
lamp, but nothing was to be seen in the room. I was too 
shaken to go to bed again, however, so I dressed, and as 
soon as it was daylight I slipped down, got a dog-cart at 
the Crown Inn, which is opposite, and drove to Leather- 
head, from whence, I have come on this morning, with the 
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one object of seeing you and asking your advice ” 

"You have done wisely,” said my friend. ‘‘But have 
you told me all Y* 

"Yes, all ” 

"Miss Stoner you have not. You are screening your 
stepfather.” 

"Why, what do you mean ?” 

For answer Holmes pushes back the frill of black 
lace which fringed the hand that lay upon our visitor’s 
knee. Five little livid spots, the marks of four fingers and 
a thumb were printed upon the white wrist. 

"You have been cruelly used,” said Holmes. 

The lady coloured deeply, and covered over her 
inj'ured wrist. tf He is a hard man,” she said, "and per¬ 
haps he hardly knows his own strength.” 

There was a long silence, during which Holmes leaned 
his chin upon his hands and stared into the crackling fire. 


"This is very deep business,” he said at last. "There 
are a thousand details which I should desire to know before 
I decide upon our course of action. Yet we have not a 
moment to lose. If we were to come to Stock Moran today, 
would it be possible for us to see over these rooms without 
the knowledge of your stepfather ?” 


"As it happens, he spoke of coming into town to-day 
upon some most important business. It is possible that he 
will be away all day, and that there would be nothing to 
disturb you. We have a housekeeper now, but she is old 
and foolish, and I could easily get her out of: the way.**’ 

"Excellent. You are not averse to this trip, Watson ?” 
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“By no means,” 

“Then we shall both come. What are you going to do 
yourself ?” 

“I have one or two things which I would wish to do now 
that I am in town. But I shall return by the twelve o’clock 
train, so as to be there in time for your coming,” 

“And you may expea us early in the afternoon, I have 
myself some small business matters to attend to. Will you 
not wait and breakfast ?” 

“No, I must go. My heart is lightened already since 
I have confined my trouble to you. shall look forward to 
seeing you again this afternoon.” She dropped her thick 
black veil over her face, and glided from the room. 

“And what do you think of it all, Watson ?” asked 
Sherlock Holmes, leaning back in his chair. 

“It seems to me to be a most dark and sinister 
business.” 

“Dark enough and sinister enough.” 

“Yet if the lady is correa in saying that the flooring and 
walls are sound, and that the door, window, and chimn ey 
are impassable, then her sister must have been undoubtedly 
alone when she met her mysterious end.” 

“What becomes, then, of these nocturnal whistles, and 
what of the very peculiar words of the dying woman ?” 

“I cannot think.” 

“When you combine the ideas of whistles at night, the 
presence of a band of gipsies who are on intimate terms 
with this old doctor, the fact that we have every reason to 
believe that the doctor has an interest in preventing his 
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stepdaughter’s marriage, the dying allusion to a band and 
finally* the fact that Miss Helen Stoner heard a metallic 
clang, which might have been caused by one of those metal 
bars which secured the shutters falling back into their place, 
,1 think there is good ground to think that the mystery may 
be cleared along those lines.” 

“But what then, did the gipsies do ?” 

* •, “I cannot imagine.” , 

“I see many objections to any such a theory.” 

“And so do I. It is precisely for that reason that we are 
going to Stoke Moran this day. I want to see whether the 
objections are fatal, or if they may be explained away. But 
what, in the name of the devil 1” 


The ejaculation had been drawn from my companion by 

the fact that our door had been suddenly dashed open, and 

that a huge man framed himself in the aperture. His 

costume was a peculiar mixture of the professional and of 

the agricultural, having a black top-hat, a long frock-coat, 

and a pair of high gaiters, with a hunting crop swinging in 

his hand. So tall was he that his hat actually brushed the 

cross-bar of the doorway, and his breadth seemed to span 

tt -across from side to side. A large face, seared with 

a thousand wrinkles, burned yellow with the sun, and 

marked with every evil passion, was turned from one to the 

other of us, while his deep set, bile shot eyes and the high, 

auu, fleshless nose, gave him somewhat the resemblance to 
a fierce old bird of prey. * • 

“Which of you is Holmes ?” asked this apparition. 

"My name, sir, but you have the advantage of me,” said 

my companion quietly.: «... . .. 'V 
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“I am Dr. Grimesby Roylott, of Stoke Moran/* 

“Indeed, Doctor/* said Holmes blandly. “Pray take a 
seat/* 

”1 will do nothing of the kind My stepdaughter has 
been here, I have traced her. What has she been saying to 
you ?” 

It is a lhde cold for the time of the year/' said Holmes. 

What has she been saying to you ?** screamed the old 
man furiously. 

“But I have heard that the crocuses promise well," 
continued my companion imperturbably. 

<c Ha l You put me off, do you?*’ said our new vistor, 
taken a step forward and shaKing his hunting-crop. “I know 
you, you scounderl ! I have heard of you before. You arc 
Holmes the meddler/* 

My friend smiled. 

<c Holmes the busy-body I” / 

His smile broadened. 

“Holmes the Scotlaud-yard Jack-in-office.” 

Holmes chuckled heartily. “Your conversation is most 
entertaining,” said he. “When you go out close the door, 
for there is a decided draught/* 

“I will go when I have had my say. Don’t you dare to 
meddle with my affairs. I know that Miss Stoner has been 
here. I traced her 1 I am a dangerous man to fall foul of l 
See here/’ He stepped swifdy forward, seized the poker, 
and bent it into a curve with his huge brown hands. 

“See that you keep yourself out of my grip,” h? snarled. 
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and hurling the twisted poker into the fireplace, he strode 
out of the room 

“He seems a very amiable person,” said Holmes, laugh- 
ing. “I am not quite so bulky, but if he had remained I 
might have shown him that my grip was not much more 
feeble than his own/* As he spoke he picked up the steel 
poker, and with a sudden effort straightened it out again. 

“Fancy his having the insolence to confound me with 
the official detective force ! This incident gives zest to our 
investigation, however, and I only trust that our little friend 
will not suffer from her imprudence in allowing this brute 
to trace her. And now Watson, we shall order breakfast, 
and afterwards I shall walk down to Doctors* Commons, 

where I hope to get some data which may help us in this 

matter.** 

It was nearly one o’clock when Sherlock Holmes return¬ 
ed from his excursion. He held ,in his hand a 

sheet of blue paper, scrawled over with notes and 
figures. 

“I have seen the will of the deceased wife,” said he 
“To determine its exact meaning I have been obliged to 
work out the present prices of the investments with which 
it is concerned. The total income, which at the time of 
the wrfe’s death was Uttle short of £i,i 00 , is now ^ 

*e fall m agricultural prices not more than f 7J o Each 
daughter can claim an income of £ 150 , in case of marriag 

It is evident therefore, that if both girls had maried this 

beauty would have had a mere pittance, while even one of 

woT h W ° Uld t PP ' e **“ t0 8 S ™ My momTng’s 

work has not been wasted, since it has proved that he has 
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the very strongest motives for standing in the way of 
anrything of the sort. And now, Watson, this is too serious 
for dawdling especially as the old man is aware that we are in¬ 
teresting ourselves in his affairs, so if you are ready we shall 
call a cab and drive to Waterloo. I should be very much 
obliged if you would slip your revolver into your pocket. 
An Eley’s No. 2 is an excellent argument with gentlemen 
who can twist steel pokers into knots. That and a tooth¬ 
brush are, I think, all that we need. ,, 

At Waterloo we were fortunate in catching a train for 
Leatherhead, where we hired a trap at the station inn, and 
drove for four or five miles through the lovely Surrey lanes. 
It was a perfect day, with a bright son and a few fleecy 
clouds in the heavens. The trees and wayside hedges were 
just throwing out their first green shoots, and the air was 
full of the pleasant smell of the moist earth. To me at 
least there was a strange contrast between the sweet promise 
of the spring and this sinister quest upon which we were 
engaged. My companion sat in front of the trap, his 
arms folded, his hat pulled down over his eyes, and his chin 
sunk upon his breast, buried in the deepest thought. Sud¬ 
denly, however, he started, upped me on the shoulder and 

pointed over the meadows. 

“Look there l* said he. 

A heavily-timbered park stretched up in a gentle lopest 
thickening into a grove at the highest point. From amidst 
the branches there jutted out the grey gables and high roof- 

tree of a very old mansion. 

“Stoke Moran Y 9 said he. 

“Yes, sir, that be the house of Di. Grimesby Roylott,” 
remarked the driver. 
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“There is some building going on there,” said Holmes ; 
“that is where we are going.” 

“There’s the village,” said the driver, pointing to a 
cluster of roofs some distance to the left ; c ‘but if you want 
to get to the house, you’ll find it shorter to go over this 
stile, and so by the foot-path over the fields. There it is, 
where the lady is walking.” 

“And the lady, I fancy, is Miss Stoner,” observed 
Holmes shading his eyes. “Yes, I think we had better do as 
you suggest.” 

We got off, paid our fair, and the trap rattled back on its 
way to Leatherhead. 

“I thought it as well,” said Holmes, as we climbed the 
stile, “that this fellow should think we had come here as 
architects, or on some definite business. It may stop his 
gossip. Good afternoon, Miss Stoner. You see that we 
have been as good as our word.” 

Our client of the morning had hurried forward to mees 

ns with a face which spoke her joy. “I have been waiting 

so eagerly for you,” she cried, shaking hands with us 

warmly. “All has turned out splendidly. Dr. Roylott 

has gone to town, and it is unlikely that he will be hack 
before evening.” 

“We have had the pleasure of making the Doctor's ac¬ 
quaintance,” said Holmes, and in a few words he sketched 

out what had occurred. Miss Stoner turned white to the 
lips as she listened. 

“Good heavens !” she cried, “he has followed me. 
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“So it appears.” 

“He is so cunning that I never know when I am safe 
from him- What will he say when he returns ?” 

“He must guard himself, for he may find that there is 
some one more cunning than himself upon his track. You 
must lock yourself from him to-night. If he is violent, 
we shall take you away to your aunt’s at Harrow. Now, we 
must make the best use of our time, so kindly take us at 
once to the rooms which we are to examine.” 

The building was of grey lichen-blotched stone, with a 
high central portion, and two curving wings, like the claws 
of a crab, thrown out on each side. In one of these wings 
the Windows were broken, and blocked with wooden boards, 
while the roof was partly caved in, a picture of ruin. The 
central portion was in little better repair, but the right-hand 
block was comparatively modern, and the blinds in the 
windows, with the blue smoke curling up from the chimneys, 
showed that this was where the family resided. Some 
scaffolding bad been erected against the end wall, and the 
stonework had been broken into, but there weTe no signs 
of any workmen at the moment of our visit. Holmes walked 
slowly up and down the ill-trimmed lawn, and examined 
with deep attention the outsides of the windows. 

“This, I take it, belongs to the room in which you 
used to sleep, the centre one to your sister’s, and the 
one next to the main building to Dr. Roylott*s cham¬ 
ber ?” 

“Exactly so. But I am now sleeping in the middle 
one.” 

“Pending the alterations, as I understand. By the way 
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there does not seem to be any very pressing need for repairs 
at that end wall.” 

“There were none. I believe that it was an excuse to 
move me from my room.’* 

“Ah! that is suggestive. Now, on the other side 
of this narrow wing runs the corridor from which 
these three rooms open. There are windows in it, of 
course ?” 

“Yes, but very small ones. Too narrow For any one to 
pass through.” 

“As you both locked your doors at night your rooms 
were unapproachable from that side. Now, would you 
have the kindness to go into your room, and to bar your 
shutters 

Miss Stoner did so, and Holmes, after careful examina¬ 
tion through the open window, endeavoured in every way to 
force the shutter open, but without success. There was 
no slit through which a knife could be passed to raise 
the bar. Then with his lens he tested the hinges, but they 
were of solid iron, built firmly into the massive masonry. 

Hum ! said he, scratching his chin in some perplexity, 
’“My theory certainly presents some difficulties. No one 
could pass these shutters if they were bolted. Well, 

we shall see if the inside throws any light upon the 
matter.” 

ft 

A small side-door led into the whitewashed corridor 
from which the three bedrooms opened. Holmes refused 
to examine the third chamber, so we passed at once to the 
second, that in which Miss Stoner was now sleeping, and in 
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which her sister had met her fate. It was a homely little room 
with a low ceiling and a gaping fire-place, 1 gfter the fashion 
of old country houses. A brown chest of drawers stood in 
one corner, a narrow white-counterpaned bed in another, 
and a dressing-table on the left-hand side of the window. 
These articles, with two small wicker-work chairs, made up 
all the furniture in the room, save for a square of Wilton 
carpet in the centre. The boards round and the panelling 
of the walls were brown, worm-eaten oak, so old and 
discoloured that it may have dated from the original 
building of the house. Holmes drew one of the chairs into 
a corner and sat silent, while his eyes travelled round and 
round and up and down, taking in every detail of the apart¬ 
ment. 

Where does that bell communicate with T* he 
asked at last, pointing to a thick bell-rope which hung 
down beside the bed, the tassel actually lying upon the 
pillow. 

“It goes to the housekeeper's room.” 

“It looks newer than the other things ?” 

“Yes it was only put there a couple of years ago.” 

“Your sister asked for it, I suppose ?*' 

<c No, I never heard of her using it. We used always 
to get what we wanted for ourselves.*' 

“Indeed, it seemed unnecessary to put so nice a bellpull 
there. You will excuse me for a few minutes while I satisfy 
myself as to this floor.” He threw himself down upon his 
face with his lens in his band and crawled swiftly backwards 
and forwards, examining minutely the cracks between the 
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boards. Then he did the same with the woodwork with 
which the chamber was panelled. Finally he walked over 
to the bed and spent some time in staring at it, and in 
running his eye up and down the wall. Finally he took the 
bell rope in his hand and gave it a brisk tug. 

“Why, it’s a dummy,’ > said he. 

“Won’t it ring ?” 

“No, it is not even attached to a wire. This is very 
interesting. You can see now that it is fastened to a 
hook just above where the little opening of the ventila¬ 
tor is.” 

“How very absurd 11 never noticed that before.” 

“Very strange !” muttered Holmes, pulling at the 
rope. 

“There are one or two very singular points about 
this room. For example, what a fool a builder must 
be to open a ventilator in another room, when, with the 
same trouble, he might have communicated with the outside 
air 1” 


“That is also quite modem,” said the lady. 

“Done about the same time as the bell-rope,” marked 
Holmes. 

“Yes, there were several little changes carried out about 
that time.” 


“They seem to have been of a most interesting 

character—dummy bell-ropes, and ventilators which 

do not ventilate. With your permission. Miss Stoner, 

we shall now carry our researches into the inner apart¬ 
ment.” 
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Dr. Grimesby Roylott*s chamber was larger than that of 
his stepdaughter, but was as plainly furnished. A camp-bed, 
a small wooden shelf full of books, mostly of a technical 
character, an arm-chair beside the bed, a plain wooden chair 
against the wall, a round table, and a large iron safe were 
the principal things, which met the eye. Holmes walked 
slowly round and examined each and all of them with the 
keenest interest. 

“What’s in here ?” he asked tapping the safe. 

“My stepfather’s business papers.” 

“Oh ! you have seen inside, then ?” 

Only once, some years ago. I remember that it was full 
of papers.” 

“There isn’t a cat in it, for example ?” 

“No. What a strange idea 1” 

“Well, look at this !” He took up a small saucer of 
milk which stood on the top of it. 

“No ; we don’t keep a cat. But there is a cheetah and 
a baboon.” 

“Ah, yes of course ! Well, a cheetah is just a big cat, 
and yet a saucer of milk does not go very far in satisfying 
its wants, I dare say. There is one point which I should 
wish to determine.” He squatted down in front of the 
wooden chair, and examined the seat of it with the greates 
attention. 

“Thank you. That is quite settled,” said he, rising and 
putting his lens in his pocket. “Hullo ! here is something 
interesting. 
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The object which had caught his eyes was a small dog lash 
hung on one comer of the bed. The lash, however, was 
curled upon itself, and tied so as to make a loop of whip¬ 
cord. 


"What do you make of that, Watson ?” 


“It’s a common enough lash. But I don’t know why it 
should be tied.” 


“That is not quite so common, is it ? Ah me ! it’s a 
wicked world, and when a clever man turns his brain to 
crime it is the worst of all. I think that I have seen enough 
now. . Miss Stoner, and with your permission we shall walk 


out upon the lawn.” 

I had never seen my friend’s face so grim, Or his brow 
so dark, as it wa9 when we turned from the scene of 
his investigation. We had walked several times up and 
down the lawn, neither Miss Stoner nor myself liking to 
break in upon his thoughts before he roused himself from 
his reverie. 

“It is very essential. Miss Stoner,” said he, “that 
you should absolutely follow my advice in every res¬ 
pect.” 

“I shall most certainly do so.” 


“The maner is too serious for any hesitation. Your life 
may depend upon your compliance.” 

; "I assure you that I am in your hands.” 

“In the first place, both my friend and I must spend the 
night in your room.” 


Both Miss Stoner and 1 gazed at him 
ment. 


in astonish- 
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“Yes, it must be so. Let me explain. I believe that 
that is the village inn over there ?” 

“Yes, that is the ‘Crown*.” 

“Very good. Your windows would be visible from 
there ?” 

“Certainly.” 

“You must confine yourself to your room, on pretence of 
a headache, when your stepfather comes back. Then when 
you hear him retire for the night, you must open 
the shutters of your window, undo the hasp, put your lamp 
there as a signal to us, and then withdraw with everything 
which you are likely to want into the room which you used 
to occupy. I have no doubt that, in spite of the repairs, you 
could manage there for one night.** 

“Oh, yes, easily.’* 

“The rest you will leave in our hands.” 

“But what will you do ?** 

“We shall spend the night in your room, and we 
shall investigate the cause of this noise which has disturbed 
you.” 

“I believe, Mr. Holmes, that you have already made up 
your mind,” said Miss Stoner, laying her hand upon my 
companion’s sleeve. 

“Perhaps I have.” 

“Then for pity’s sake tell me what was the cause of my 
sister’s death.” 

“I should prefer to have clearer proofs before I 
speak.” .. ' 
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“You can at least teU me whether my own 
thought is correct, and if she died from some sudden 

fright.” 

“No, I do not think so. I think that there was probably 
some more tangible cause. And now, Miss Stoner, we 
must leave you for if Dr. Roylott returned and saw us, our 
journey would be in vain. Good-bye, and be brave, for if 
you wiU do what I have told you, you may rest assured 
that we shall soon drive away the dangers that threaten 
you.” 

Sherlock Holmes and I had no difficulty in engaging a 
bedroom and sitting-room at the Crown Inn. They were 
on the upper floor, and from our window we could command 
a view of the avenue gate, and of the inhabited wing of 
Stoke Moran Manor House. At dusk we saw Dr. Grimesby 
Roylott drive past, his huge form looming up beside the 
little figure of the lad who drove him. The boy had some 
slight difficulty in undoing the heavy iron gates and we heard 
the hoarse roar of the Doctor’s voice, and saw the fury with 
which he shook his clenched fists at him The trap drove 
on, and a few minutes later we saw a sudden light spring up 
among the trees as the lamp was lit in one of the sitting- 
rooms. 

“Do you know, Watson,” said Holmes, as we sat to¬ 
gether in the gathering darkness. “I have really some 
scruples as to taking you to-night. There is a distinct 
element of danger. ” . .. . - 

“Can I be of assistance ?” 

“Your presence might be invaluable.” ‘ ? : J 

“Then I shall certainly come.” 
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“It is very kind of you.” 

<f You speak of danger. You have evidently seen more 
in these rooms than was visible to me.” 

“No, but I fancy that I may have deduced a little more. 
I imagine that you saw all that I did.” 

“I saw nothing remarkable save the bell-rope, and what 
purpose that could answer I confess is more than I can 
imagine.” 

“You saw the ventilator, too ?” 

Cf Yes, but I do not think that it is such a very unusual 
thing to have a small opening between two rooms. It was 
so small that a rat could hardly pass through.” 

“I knew that we should find a ventilator before ever we 
came to Stoke Moran.” 

“My dear Holmes !” 

“Oh, yes, I did. You remember in her statement she 
said that her sister could smell Dr. Roylott’s cigar. Now, 
of course, that suggests at once that there must be a com¬ 
munication between the two rooms. It could only be a 
small one, or it would have been remarked upon at the 
coroner’s inquiry. I deduced a ventilator.” 

“But what harm can there be in that ?” 

Well, there is at least a curious coincidence of dates. A 
ventilator is made, a cord is hung, and a lady who sleeps in 
the bed dies. Does not that strike you ?'* 

“I cannot as yet see any connection.” 

“Did you observe anything very peculiar about' that 
bed ?” 


“No.” 
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“It was clamped to the floor. Did you ever see a bed 
fastened like that before ?” 

“I cannot say that I have.” 

“The lady could not move her bed. It must always be 
in the same relative position to the ventilator and to the 
rope—for so we may call it, since it was clearly never meant 
for a bell-pull.” 

“Holmes,” I cried, “I seem to see dimly what you are 
hitting at. We are only just in time to prevent some subtle 
and horrible crime.” 

“Subtle enough and horrible enough. When a doctor 
does go wrong he is the first of criminals. He has nerve 
and he has knowledge. Palmer and pritchard were among 
the heads of their profession. This man strikes even deeper, 
but I think. Watson, that we shall be able to strike deeper 
still. But we shall have horrors enough before the night is 
over : for goodness’ sake let us have a quiet pipe, and turn 
our minds for a few hours to something more cheerful.” 

About nine o’clock the light among the 1 trees was 
extinguished and all was dark in the direction of the Manor 
House. Two hours passed slowly away, and then, suddenly, 
just at the stroke of eleven, a single bright light shone out 
right in front of us. ( 

; “That is our signal,” said Holmes, springing to his feet; 
“it comes from the middle window.” . ‘; 

As we passed out he exchanged a few words with that 
landlord, explaining that we were going on a late visit to an 
acquaintance, and that it was possible that we might spend 
the night there. A moment later we were out on the dark 
road, a chill wind blowing in our faces, and one yellow light 
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twinking in front of us through the gloom to guide us on our 
sombre errand. 

There was little difficulty in entering the grounds, for 
unrepaired breaches gaped in the old park wall. Making 
our way among the trees, we reached the lawn, crossed it, 
and were about to enter through the window, when out 
from a clump of laurel bushes there darted what seemed to 
be a wideous and distorted child, who threw itself on the 
grass with writhing limbs and then ran swiftly across the 
lawn into the darkness. “My God ?’* I whispered, “did 
you see it ?** • r 

Holmes was for the moment as startled as I. His hand 
closed like a vice upon my wrist in his agitation. Then he 
broke into a low laugh, and put his lips to my ear. 

“It is a nice household,** he murmured, “that is the 
baboon.” 

I had forgotten the strange pets which the Doctor 
affected. There was the cheetah, too ; perhaps we might 
find it upon our shoulders at any momeht. I confess that I 
felt easier in my mind when, after following Holmes* 
example and slipping off my shoes. I found myself inside 
the bedroom. My companion noiselessly closed the shutters, 
moved the lamp on to the table, and cast his eyes round the 
room All was as we had seen it in the daytime. Then 
creeping up to me and making a trumpet of his hand, he 
whispered into my car again so gently that it was all that • I 
could do to distinguish the words : . . 

“The least sound would be fatal to dur plans.** 

I nodded to show that I had heard. 
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“We must sit without a light. He would see it through 
the ventilator.** 

I nodded again. 

“Do not go to sleep ; your very life may depend upon 
it. Have your pistol ready in case we should need it. 
I will sit on the side of the bed, and you in that chair.** 

I took out my revolver and laid it on the corner of the 
table. 


Holmes had brought up a long thin cane, and this he 
placed upon the bed beside him. By it he laid the box of 
matches and the stump of candle. Then he turned down 
the lamp and we were left in darkness. 

How shall I ever forget that dreadful vigil ? I could not 
hear a sound, not even the drawing of a breath, and yet I 
knew that my companion sat open-eyed, within a few feet of 
me, in the same state of nervous tension in which I was 
myself. The shutters cut off the least ray of light, and we 
waited in absolute darkness. From outside came the 
occasional cry of a night-bird, and once at our very window 
a long drawn, cat-like whine, which told us that the cheetah 
was indeed at liberty. Far away we could hear the deep 

tones oftheparish.clock, which boomed out every quarter 

of an hour. How long they reemed, those quarters ! Twelve 

o’clock, and one, and two, and three, and still we sat waitine 
silently for whatever might befall. 6 

Suddenly there was the momentary gleam of a lght up 
in the direction of the ventilator, which vanished immedia¬ 
tely, but was succeeded by a strong smell of burning oil and 
heated metal. Someone in the neat room had lit a Zt 
lantern, I heard a gentle sound of movement, and then all 
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was silent once more, though the smell grew stronger. * For 
half an hour I sat with straining ears. Then suddenly 
another sound became audible—a very gentle, soothing 
sound, like that of a small jet of steam escaping continually 
from a kettle. The instant that we heard it. Holmes sprang 
from the bed, struck a match, and lashed furiously with his 
cane at the bell-pull. 

“You see it, Watson ?” he yelled. “You see it 7” 

But I saw nothing. At the moment when Holmes 
struck the light I heard a low, clear whistle, but the sudden 
glare flashing into my weary eyes made it impossible for me 
to tell what it was at which my friend lashed so savagely. 
I could, however, see that his face was deadly pale, and 
filled with horror and loathing. 

He had ceased to strike, and was gazing up at the 
ventilator, when suddenly there- broke from the silence of 
the night the most horrible cry to which I have ever listen¬ 
ed. It swelled up louder and louder, a hoarse yell of pain 
and fear and anger all mingled in the one dreadful shriek. 
They say that away down in the village, and even in the 
distant parsonage, that cry raised the sleepers from their 

beds. It struck cold to our hearts and I stood gazing at 

0 

Holmes, and he at me, until the last echoes of it had. died 
away into the silence from which it rose. 

“What can it mean ?'* 

“It means that it is all over,” Holmes answered. 

“And perhaps, after all, it is all for the best. Take your 
pistol, and we shall enter I>r. Roylott’s room. 

With a grave face he lit the lamp and led the way down the 
corridor. Twice he struck at the chamber door without any 
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-reply from within. Then he turned the handle and entered, 
I at his heels, with the cocked pistol in my hand. 


It was a singular sight which met our eyes. On the 
table stood a dark lantern with the shutter half open, throw¬ 
ing a brilliant beam of light upon the iron safe the door of 
which was ajar. Beside this table, on the wooden chair, 
■sat Dr. Grimesby Roylott, clad in a long grey dressing-gown, 
his bare ankles protruding beneath and his feet thrust into 
red heelless turkish slippers. Across his lap lay the short 
stock with the long lash which we had noticed during the 
day. His chin was cocked upwards, and his eyes were fixed 
in a dreadful rigid stare at the corner of the ceiling. Round 
his brow he had a peculiar yellow band, with brownish 
speckles, which seemed to be bound tightly round his head. 
As we entered he made neither sound nor motion. 

“The band ] the speckled band V whispered Holmes. 

I took a step forward. In an instant his strange head- 

gear began to move, and there reared itself from among his 

hair the squat diamond-shaped head and puffed neck of a 
loathsome serpent. 

“It is a swamp adder 1 cried Holmes—“the deadliest 
snake in India. He has died within ten seconds of being 
bitten. Violence does, in truth recoil upon the violent, and 
die schemer faUs into the pit which he digs for another 

Let us thrust this creature back into its den, and we can 

then remove Miss Stoner to some place of shelter and let 
the county police know what has happened.” 


As he spoke he drew the dog whip swiftly From the dead 
cuws lap, and throwing the noose round the reptile’s neck, 
he drew tt from it’s horrid perch, and, casing i, at arm’s 
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“With the result of driving it through the ventilator.” 

“And also with the result of causing it to turn upon its 
master at the other side. Some of the blows of my cane 
came home, and roused its snakish temper, so that it flew 
upon the first person it saw. In this way I am no doubt 
indirectly responsible for Dr. Grimesby Roylott’s death, and 
I cannot say that it is likely to weigh very heavily upon my 
conscience.” 



VI. A SLIP UNDER THE MICROSCOPE 


Herbert George Wells (1866-1946) started life as a 
draper’s assistant, but had the character to follow his own 
course and ran away from the shop. When he was seven¬ 
teen the headmaster of Midhurst Grammar School had 
sufficient faith in the untrained youth to make him an 
assistant master on his staff. A breakdown in health forced 
him to give up teaching, and he turned to journalism. He 
began writing short scientific romances which were quickly 
successful. Throughout his career Wells has shown per¬ 
sistent refusal to believe that this is the best or even the 
most interesting of all possible worlds, and a faith that the 
world of men is only temporarily what it is and must be al¬ 
tered to an enormous extent. Wells is a born story-teller 
who, on a tiny mat of science, wafts his reader into the azure 
of the imagination. 

Outside the laboratory windows was a watery-grey fog, 
and within a close warmth and the yellow light of the green 
shaded gas lamps that stood to two each table down its narrow 
length. On each table stood a couple of glass jars contain¬ 
ing the mangled vestiges of the crayfish, mussels, frogs, and 
guinea-pigs upon which the students had been working, and 
down the side of the room, facing the windows, were shelves 
bearing bleached dissections in spirits, surmounted by a row 
of beautifully executed anatomical drawings in whitewood 
frames and overhanging a row of cubical lockers. All the 
doors of the laboratory were panelled with blackboard, 

and on these were the half-erased diagrams of the previous 

day's work. The laboratory was empty, save for the de¬ 
monstrator, who sat near the preparation- room door, and 
silent, save for a low, continuous murmur, and the clicking 
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oi the rocker microtome at which he was working. But 
scattered about the room were traces of numerous students, 
hand-bags, polished boxes of instruments, in one place a 
large drawing covered by newspaper, and in another a prettily 
bound copy of Newa from Nowhere , a book oddly at variance 
with its surroundings. These things had been put down 
hastily as the students had arrived and hurried at once to 
secure their seats in the adjacent lecture theatre. Deadened 
by the closed door, the measured accents of the professor 

sounded as a featureless muttering. 

Presently, faint through the closed windows came the 
sound of the Oratory clock striking the hour of eleven. 
The clicking of the microtome ceased, and the demonstra¬ 
tor looked at his watch, rose, thurst his hands into his 
pockets, and walked slowly down the laboratory towards the 
lecture theatre door. He stood listening for a moment, and 
then his eye fell on the little volume by William Morris. He 
picked it up, glanced at the title, smiled, opened it, looked 
at the name on the fly-leaf, ran the leaves through with his 
hand, and put it down. Almost immediately the even mur¬ 
mur of the lecture ceased, there was a sudden burst of 
pencils rattling on the desks in the lecture theatre, a stirring, 
a scraping of feet, and a number of voices speaking together. 
Then a firm footfall approached the door, which began to 
open, and stood ajar as some indistinctly heard question 
arrested the new-comer. 

The demonstrator turned, walked slowly back past the 
microtome, and left the laboratory by the preparation room 
door. As he did so, first one, and then several students 
carrying notebooks entered the laboratory from the lecture 
theatre, and distributed themselves among the little tables. 
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or stood ia a group about the doorway. They were an ex¬ 
ceptionally heterogeneous assembly, for while Oxford and 
Cambridge still recoil from the blushing prospect of mixed 
classes, the College of Science anticipated America in the 
matter years ago—mixed socially too, for the prestige of the 
College is high, and its scholarships, free of any age limit, 
dredge deeper even than do those of the Scotch universities. 
The class numbered one-and-twenty, but some remained 
in the theatre questioning the professor, copying the black¬ 
board diagrams before they were washed off, or examining 
the special specimens he had produced to illustrate the day*s 
teaching. Of the nine who had come into the laboratory 
three were girls, one of whom, a little fair woman wearing 
spectacles and dressed in greyish-green, was peering out of 
the window at the fog, while the other two, both whole- 
some-looking, plain-faced schoolgirls, unrolled and put on 
the brown holland aprons they wore while dissecting. Of 
the men, two went down the laboratory to their places, one 
a pallid, dark-bearded man, who had once been a tailor; 
the other a pleasant-featured, ruddy young man of twenty, 
dressed in a well-fitting brown suit; young Wedderburn, 
the son of Wedderburn the eye specialist. The others 
formed a little knot near the theatre door. One of these, a 
dwarfed, spectacled figure with a hunch back, sat on a bent 
wood stool; two others, one a short, dark youngster and the 
other a flaxen-haired, reddish-complexioned young man, 
stood leaning side by side against the slate sink, while the 
fourth stood facing them, and maintained the larger share of 
the conversation. 


This last person was named Hill. He was a sturdily 
built young fellow, of the same age as Wedderburn ;he had 
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a white face, dark grey eyes, hair of an indeterminate colour, 
and prominent, irregular features. He talked rather louder 
than was needful and thrust his hands deeply into his 
pockets. His collar was frayed and blue with the starch of 
a careless laundress, his clothes were evidently ready-made 
and there was a patch on the side of his boot near the toe. 
And as he talked or listened to the others, he glanced now 
and again towards the lecture theatre door. They were 
discussing the depressing peroration of the lecture they had 
just heard, the last lecture it:-was in the introductory course 
in zoology. ‘From ovum to ovum is the goal of the higher 
vertebrata,* the lecturer had said in his melancholy tones, 
and so had neatly rounded off the sketch of comparative 
anatomy he had been developing. The spectacled hunch¬ 
back had repeated it with noisy appreciation, had tossed it 
towards the fair-haired student with an evident provocation, 
and had started one of those vogue, rambling discussions 
on generalities so unaccountably dear to the student mind 
all the world over. 

‘That is our goal, perhaps—I admit it, as far as science 
goes,* said the fair-haired student, rising to the challenge. 
‘But there are things above science. > 

’Science,’ said Hill confidently, ‘is systematic knowledge. 
Ideas that don’t come into the system—must anyhow—be 
loose ideas.* He was not quite sure whether that was a 
clever saying or a fatuity until his hearers took it seriously. 

‘The thing I cannot understand,’ said the hunchback, 
at large, ‘is whether Hill is a materialist or not.* 

‘There is one thing above matter,* said Hill promptly, 
feeling he made a better point this time, aware, too, of some 
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one in the doorway behind him, and raising his voice 
a trifle for her benefit, ‘and that is, the delusion that there 
is something above matter. ‘So we have your gospel at last, 
said the fair student. “It’s all a delusion is it ? All our 
asperations to lead something more than dogs' lives, all our 
work for anything beyond ourselves. But see how incon¬ 
sistent you are. Your socialism, for instance. Why do you 
trouble about the interest of the race ? Why do you con¬ 
cern yourself about the beggar in the gutter ? Why are you 
bothering yourself to lend that book*—he indicated William 
Morris by a movement of the bead—‘to every one in the 

lab.?’ 

‘Girl,’ said the hunchback indistinctly, and glance 
guiltily over his shoulder. 

The girl in brown, with the brown eyes, had come into 
the laboratory, and stood on the other side of the table 
behind him, with her rolled-up apron in one hand, looking 
over her shoulder, listening to the discussion. She did not 
notice the hunchback, because she was glancing from Hill 
to his interlocutor. Hill's consciousness of her presence be¬ 
trayed itself to her only in his studious ignoring of the fact : 
but she understood that, and it pleased her. ‘1 see no 
reason,' said he, *why a man should live like a brute because 
he knows of nothing beyond matter, and does not expect .to 
exist a hundred years hence.’ 

‘Why shouldn't he ?* said the fair-haired student. 

'Why should he ?' said Hill. 

*What inducement has he ?' 

•That's the way with all you religious people. It's all a 
business of inducements. Cannot a man seek after right¬ 
eousness for righteousness' sake ?' 
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There was a pause. The fair man answered, with a kind 
of vocal padding, ‘But—you see—inducement—when I said 
inducement,’ to gain time. And then the hunchback came 
to his rescue and inserted a questions. He was a terrible 
person in the debating society with his question and they in¬ 
variably took one form—a demand for a definition. ‘What’s 
your definition of righteousness ?’ said the hunchback at 
this stage. 

Hill experienced a sudden loss of complacency at this que¬ 
stion, but even as it was asked, relief came in the person, of 
Brooks, the laboratory attendant, who entered by the prepa¬ 
ration-room door, carrying a number of freshly killed guinea- 
pigs by their hind legs. ‘This is the last batch of material 
this session,* said the youngster who had not previously 
spoken Brooks advanced up the laboratory, smaking 
down a couple of guinea pigs at each table. The rest of the 
class, scenting the prey from afar, came crowding in by the 
lecture theatre door, and the discussion perished abruptly 
as the students who were not already in their places hurried 
to them to secure the choice of a specimen. There 
was a noise of keys rattling on split rings as lockers were 
opened and dissecting instruments taken out. Hill was already 
standing by his table, and his box of scalpels was sticking out 
of his pocket. The girl in brown came a step towards him 
and, leaning over his table, said softly, ‘Did you see that • I 
returned your book, Mr. Hill ?* 

During the whole scene she and the book had been vividly 
present in his consciousness ; but he made a clumsy pre 
tence of looking at the book and seeing it for the first 
time. ‘Oh yes,* he said, taking it up. ‘I see. Did 
you like it ?' 
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*1 want to ask you some questions about it some 
time.’ 

‘Certainly,’ said Hills. ‘I shall be glad.’ He stopped 
awkwardly. ‘You liked it ?* he said. 

‘It’s a wonderful book. Only some things I don’t under¬ 
stand.’ 

Then suddenly the laboratory was hushed by a curious 
braying noise. It was the demonstrator. He was at the 
blackboard ready to begin the day s instruction, and it was 
his custom to demand silence by a sound midway between 
the ‘Er’ of common intercourse and the blast of a trumpet. 
The girl in brown slipped back to her place : it was imme¬ 
diately in front of Hill’s and Hills, forgetting her forthwith, 
took a notebook out of the drawer of his table, turned over 
its leaves hastily, drew a stumpy pencil from his pocket, and 
prepared to make a copious note of the coming demonstra¬ 
tion. For demonstrations and lectures are the sacred text of 
the College students. Books, saving only the Professor’s 
own, you may—it is even expedient to—ignore. 

Hill was the son of a Landport cobbler and had been 
hooked by a chance blue paper the authorities had thrown 
out to the Landport Technical College. He kept himself 
in London on his allowance of a guinea a week, and found 
that, with proper care, this also covered his clothing allow¬ 
ance, an occasional waterproof collar, that is ; and ink and 
needles and cotton and such-like necessaries for a man about 
town. This was his first year and his first session, but the 
brown old man in Landport had already got himself detested 
in many public-houses by boasting of .his son, ‘the Profes¬ 
sor.’ Hill. was a vigorous youngster, with a serene contempt 
for the clergy of all denominations, and a fine ambition to 
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reconstruct the world. He regarded his scholarship as a 
brilliant opportunity. He had begun to read at seven, and had 
read steadily whatever came in his way, good or bad, since 
then. His worldly experience had been limited to the island 
of Portsea, and acquired chiefly in the wholesale boot factory 
in which he had worked by day, after passing the seventh 
standard of the Board school. He had a considerable gift of 
speech, as the College Debating Society, which met admidst 
the crushing machines and mine models in the metallurgical 
theatre downstairs, already recognised—recognised by a 
violent battering of desks whenever he rose. And he was 
just at that fine emotional age when life opens at the end of 
a narrow pass like a broad valley at one’s feet, full of the 
promise of wonderful discoveries and tremendous achieve¬ 
ments. And his own limitations, save that he knew that he 
knew neither Latin nor French, were all unknown to him. 

At,first his interest had been divided pretty equally 
between his biological work at the College and social and 
theological theorizing, an employment which he took in 
deadly earnest. Of a night, when the big museum library 
was not open, he would sit on the bed of his room in 
Chelsea with his coat and a muffler on, and write out the 
lecture notes and revise his dissection memoranda until 
Thorpe called him out by a whistle—the landlady objected 
to open the door to attic visitors—and then the two would 
go prowling about the shadowy, shiny, gas-lit^streets, talk¬ 
ing, very much in the fashion of the sample just given, of the 
God Idea and Rightecisness and Carlyle and the Reorgani¬ 
zation of Society. And in the midst of it all. Hill, arguing 
not only for Thorpe but for the casual passer-by, would 
lose the thread of his argument glancing at some pretty 
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painted face that looked meaningly at him as he passed. 
Science and Righteousness ! But once or twice lately there 
had been signs that a third interest was creeping into his 
life, and he had found his attention wandering from the fate 
of the mesoblastic somites or the probable meaning of the 
blastopore, to the thought of the girl with the brown eyes 
who sat at the table before him. 

She wa« a paying student; she descended inconceivable 
soci /1 altitudes to speak to him. At the thought of the 
education she must have had, and the accomplishments she 
must possess, the soul of Hill became abject within him. 
She had spoken to him first over a difficulty about the alis- 
phenoid of a rabbit’s skull, and he had found that, in biology 
at least, he had no reason for self-abasement. And from 
that, after the manner of young people starting from any 
starting-point, they got to generalities, and while Hill attack¬ 
ed her upon the question of socialism,—some instinct told 
him to spare her a direct assault upon her religion—she was 
gathering resolution to undertake what she told herself was 
his asthetic education. She was a year or two older than 
he, though the thought never occurred to him. The loan 
of News from Nowhere was the beginning of a series of cross 
loans. Upon some absurd first principle of his, Hill had 
never ^wasted time’ upon poetry, and it seemed an appalling 
deficiency to her. One day in the lunch hour, when she 
chanced upon him alone in the little museum where the 
skeletons were arranged, shamefully eating the bun that 
constituted his midday meal, she retreated, and returned to 
lend him, with a slightly furtive air, a volume of Browning. 
He stood sideways towards her and took the book rather 
clumsily, because he was holding the bun in the other hafid. 
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And in the retrospect his voice lacked the cheerful clearness 
he could have wished. 

That occurred after the examination in comparative 
anatomy, on the day before the College turned out its stu¬ 
dents and was carefully locked up by the officials for the 
Christmas holidays. The excitement of cramming for the 
first trial of strength had for a little while dominated Hill 
to the exclusion of his other interests. In the forecasts of 
the result in which every one indulged he was surprised to 
find that no one regarded him as a possible competitor for 
the Harvey Commemoration Medal, of which this and the 
two subsequent examinations disposed It was about this 
time that Wedderburn, who so far had lived inconspicuously 
on the uttermost margin of Hill’s perceptions, began to take 
on the appearance of an obstacle. By a mutual agreement, the 
nocturnal prowlings with Thorpe ceased for the three weeks 
before the examinations, and his landlady pointed out that 
she really could not supply so much lamp oil at the price. 
He walked to and fro from the College with little slips of 
mnemonics in his hand, lists of crayfish appendages, rabbits’ 
skull-bones, and vertebrate nerves, for example, and became 
a positive nuisance to foot passengers in the opposite 
direction. 

But by a natural reaction, n oetry and the girl with the 
brown eyes ruled the Christmas holiday. The pending 
results of the examination became such a secondary con¬ 
sideration that Hill marvelled at his father’s excitement. 
Even had he wished it, there was no comparative anatomy 
to read in Landport, and he was too poor to buy books, 
but the stock of poets in the library was extensive, and Hill’s 
attack was magnificently sustained. He saturated himself 
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. with the fluent numbers of Longfellow and Tennyson, and 
fortified himself with Shakespeare ; found a kindred soul in 
Pope and a master in Shelley, and heard and fled the siren 
voices of Eliza Cook and Mrs. Hemans. But he read no 
more Browning, because he hoped for the loan of other 
volumes from Miss Haysman when he returned to London. 

He walked from his lodgings to the College with that 
volume of Browning in his shiny black bag and his mind 
teeming with the finest general propositions about poetry. 
Indeed, he framed first this little speech and then that with 
which to grace the return. The morning was an excep¬ 
tionally pleasant one for London ; there was a clear hard 
frost and undeniable blue in the sky, a thin haze softened 

' TheT ° UU w e 'v and a Waa “ ,tafts of su "hght struck between 

the house blocks and mmed the sunny side of the street to 

amber and gold. In the hall of the College he pulled off 

lus glove and signed his name with fingers so stiff with cold 
that the characteristic dash under the signature he cultivated 
bemme a quivering line. He imagined Miss Haysman about 
hma everywhere. He turned at the staircase, ^ ££ 

Th S3W a ^Higgling « the foot of the noticc- 
b°ard. This, possibly, was the bioloev lisr w. 7 
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trouble to look for Thorpe on the physics list, but backed 
out of the struggle at once, and in a curious emotional state 
between pride over common second-class humanity and 
acute disappointment at Wedderburn's success, went on his 
way upstairs. At the top, as he was hanging up his coat in 
the passage, the zoological demonstrator, a young man from 
Oxford who secretly regarded him as a blatant ‘mugger* of 
the very worst type, offered his heartiest congratulations. 


At the laboratory door Hill stopped for a second to get 
his breath, and then entered. He looked straight up the 
laboratory and saw all five girl students grouped in their 
places, and Wedderburn, the once retiring Wedderburn, 
leaning rather gracefully against the window, playing with 
the blind tassel and talking apparently to the five of them. 
Now, Hill could talk bravely enough and even overbearingly 
to one girl, and he could have made a speech to a roomful 
of girls, but this business of standing at ease and apprecia¬ 
ting, fencing, and returning quick remarks round a group 
was, he knew, altogether beyond him. Coming up the 


staircase his feelings for Wedderburn had been generous, a 
certain admiration perhaps, a willingness to shake his hand 
conspicuously and heartily as one who had fought but the 
first round. But before Christmas Wedderburn had never 
gone up to that end of the room to talk. In a flash Hill s 
mist of vague excitement condensed abruptly to a vivid dislike 
of Wedderburn. Possibly his expression changed. As he 
came up to his place, Wedderburn nodded carelesesly to him 
and the others glanced round. Miss Haysman looked at 
him and away again, the faintest touch of her eyes. ‘I can t 
egree with you, Mr. Wedderburn,*' she said. 

•I must congratulate you on your first class, Mr. Hitt, 
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said the spectacled girl in green, turning round and beaming 
at him. - 

‘It’s nothing,* said Hill, staring at Wedderbum and Miss 
Haysman talking together, and eager to hear what they 
talked about. 

‘We poor folks in the second class don’t think so,* said 
the girl in spectacles. 


What was it Wedderbum was saying ? Something about 

William Morris ! Hill did not answer the girl in spectacles, 

and the smile died out of his face. He could not hear, and 

failed to see how he could ‘cut in*. Confound Wedderbum! 

He sat down, opened his bag, hesitated whether to return 

the volume of Browning forthwith, in the sight of all, and 

instead drew out his new notebooks for the short course in 

elementary botany that was now beginning, and which would 

terminate in February. As he did so, a fat heavy man with 

a white face and pale grey eyes - Bindon, the professor of 

otany, who came up from Kew for January and February 

-came in by the lecture theatre door and passed, rubbing 

Ins hands together and smiling, in silent affability down the 
laboratory. 


In the subsequent six weeks HiU experieneed some very 

rap,d and cunousiy complex emotional developments. For 

most pan he had Wedderbum in focus-a ftct that 
M,ss Haysman never suspected. She told Hill (for in tbo 

comparative privacy of the museum she talked a good deal rn 
him of socialism and Browning and genetal ? 

that she had met Wedderbum at foe hou^of sTe ^^ 

she knew, and ‘he»s inherited his cleverness; for his 

you know, is the great eye specialist.' ther * 

* ^ . « ' *' % * 
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*My father is a cobbler,* said Hill, quite irrelevantly, and 
perceived the want of dignity even as he said it. But the 
gleam of jealousy did not offend her. She conceived herself 
the fundamental source of it. He suffered bitterly from a 
sense of Weddcrburn*s unfairness, and a realization of his 
own handicap. Here was this Wedderburn had picked up a 
prominent man for a father, and instead of his losing so 
many marks on the score of that advantage, it was counted 
to him for righteousness ! And while Hill had to introduce 
himself and talk to Miss Haysman clumsily over mangled 
guinea-pigs in the laboratory, this Wedderburn, in some 
backstairs way, had access to her social altitudes, and could 
converse in a polished argot that Hill understood perhaps, 
but felt incapable of speaking. Not, of course, that he 
wanted to. Then it seemed to Hill that for Wedderburn to 
come there day after day with cuffs unfrayed, neatly tailored, 
precisely barbered, quietly perfect, was in itself an ill-bred, 
sneering sort of proceeding. Moreover, it was a stealthy 
thing for Wedderburn to behave insignificantly for a space, 
to mock modesty, to lead Hill to fancy that he himself was 
beyond dispute the man of the year, and then suddenly to 
dart in front of him, and incontinently to swell up in this 
fashion- In addition to these things, Wedderburn displayed 
an increasing disposition to join in any conversational 
grouping that included Miss Haysman ; and would venture, 
and indeed seek occasion, to pass opinions derogatory to 
socialism and atheism. He goaded Hill to incivilities by 
neat, shallow, and exceedingly effective personalities about 
the socialist leaders, until Hill hated Bernard Shaw*s graceful 
egotisms, William Morris’s limited editions and luxurious 
wall-papers, and Walter Crane’s charmingly absurd ideal 
working men, about as much as he hated Wedderburn The 
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dissertations in the laboratory, that had been his glory in 
the previous term, became a danger, degenerated into in- 
glorious tussles with Wedderburn, and Hill kept to them 
only out of an obscure perception that his honour was 
involved. In the debating society HiU knew quite clearly 
that, to a thunderous accompaniment of banged desks, he 
could have pulverized Wedderburn. Only Wedderburn 
never attended the debating society to be pulverized, because 
—nauseous affectation !—he ‘dined late ’ 


You must not imagine that these things presented them¬ 
selves in quite such a crude form to Hill’s perception. HU 1 
was a bom generalizer Wedderburn to him was not so 
much an individual obstacle as a type, the salient angle of a 
class. The economic theories, that, ofter infinite ferment, 
had shaped themselves in Hill’s mind, became abruptly 
concrete at the contact. The world became full of easy- 
mannered, graceful, gracefully, dressed, conversationally 
dexterous, finally shallow Wedderburn’s, Bishops Wedder- 
um, Wedderburn M.P.’s, Professors Wedderburn, Wedder- 
um landlords, all with finger-bowl shibboleths and epigra- 
mmatic ernes of refuge from a sturdy debater. And every 
one ill-clothed ot ill-dressed, from the cobbler to the caZ 

™ r> “ HU1 ’ S -agination, a man and a blether, a 

of Aefidfc"' th3t hc beCame ’ as * were > « champion 
f oppressed, albeit to outward seeming only 

sc" c ,““« 
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You will understand now how it was necessary, if only 
in the interests of humanity, that Hill should demolish 
Wedderburn in the forthcoming examination and outshine 
him in the eyes of Miss Haysman ; and you will perceive, 
too, how Miss Haysman fell into some common feminine 
misconceptions. The Hill-Wedderburn quarrel, for in his 
unostentatious way Wedderburn reciprocated Hill’s ill- 
veiled rivalry, became a tribute to her indefinable charm : 
she was the Queen of Beauty in a tournament of scalpels 
and stumpy pencils. To her confidential friend’s secret 
annoyance, it even troubled her conscience, for she was a 
good girl, and painfully aware, through Ruskin and contem¬ 
porary fiction, how entirely men’s activites are determined 
by women’s attitudes. And if Hill never by any chance 
mentioned the topic of love to her, she only credited him 
with the finer modesty fcr that omission. 

So the time came on for the second examination, and 
Hill’s increasing pallor confirmed the general rumour that 
he was working hard- In the aerated bread shop near 
South Kensington Station you would see him, breaking his 
bun and sipping his milk with his eyes intent upon a paper 
of closely written notes. In his bedroom there were propo¬ 
sitions about buds and stems round his looking-glass, a 
diagram to catch his eye, if soap should chance to spare it, 
above his washing basin. He missed several meetings of 
the depating society, but be found the chance encounters 
with Miss Haysman in the spacious ways of the adjacent art 
museum, or in the little museum at the top of the College, 
or in the College corridors, more frequent and very restful. 
In particular, they used to meet in a little gallery full of 
wrought-iron chests and gates near the art library, and 
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there Hill used to talk, under the gentle stimulus of her 
flattering attention, of Browning and his personal ambitions. 
A characteristic she found remarkable in him was his free¬ 
dom from avarice. He contemplated quite calmly the 
prospect of living all his life on an income below a hundred 
pounds a year. But he was determined to be famous, to 
make, recognizably in his own proper person, the world a 
better place to live in. He took Bradlaugh and John Burns 
for his leaders and models, poor, even impecunious, great 
men. But Miss Haysman thought that such lives w.*re 
deficient on the esthetic side, by which, though she did not 
know it, she meant good wall-paper and upholstery, pretty 

books, tasteful clothes, concerts, and meals nicely cooked 
and respectfully served. 

At last came the day of the second examination, and the 
professor ofbotany, a fussy, conscientious man , rearranged 
all the tables in a long narrow laboratory to prevent copying 
and put his d emonstrator on a chair on a table (where he 
felt, he said, lik e a Hindoo god), to see all the cheating, 
and stuck a notice outside the door, ‘Door closed,* for no 
earthly reason that any human being could discover. And 
all the morning from te till one ihe quill of Wedderburn 
shrieked defiance at Hill's, and the quills of the others 
chased their leaders in a tireless pack, and so also it was in 
the afternoon. Wedderburn was a little quieter than usual 
and Hill s face was hot all day and his overcoat bulged with 
text-books and notebooks against the last moment’s revision. 
And the next day, in the morning and in the afternoon, 
was the practical examination, when sections had to be cut 
and slides identified. In the morning Hill was depressed 

because he knew he had cut a thick section, and in the 
attention came the mysterious slip. 
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It was just the kind of thing that the botanical professor 
was always doing. Like the income tax, it offered a pre¬ 
mium to the cheat. It was a preparation under the micro¬ 
scope, a little glass slip, held in its place on ihe stage of the 
instrument by light steel clips, and the inscription set forth 
that the slip was not to be moved Each student was to go 
in turn to it, sketch it, write in his book of answers what he 
considered it to be, and return to his place. Now, to move 
such a slip is a thing one can do by a chance movement of 
the finger and in a fraction of a second. The professor’s 
reason for decreeing that the slip should not be moved de¬ 
pended on the fact that the object he wanted identified was 
characterstic of a certain tree stem. In the position in 
which it was placed it was a difficult thing to recognize, but 
once the slip was moved so as to bring other parts of the 
preparation into view, its nature was obvious enough. 

Hill came to this, flushed from a contest with staining 
reagents, sat down on the little stool before the microscope, 
turned the mirror to get the best light, and then, out of 
sheer habit, shifted the slip. At once he remembered the 
prohibition, and. with an almost continuous motion of his 
hands, moved it back, and sat paralysed with astonishment 
at his action 

Then, slowly, he turned his head. The professor was 
out of the room; the demonstrator sat aloft on his impromptu 
rostrum, reading the Q. Jour. Mi. Sci.\ the rest of the exa¬ 
minees were busy, and with their backs to him. Should 
he own up to the accident now? He knew quite clearly 
what the thing was. It was a lenticel, a characteristic pre¬ 
paration from the elder-tree. His eyes roved over his in¬ 
tent fellow-students and Wedderbnrn suddenly glanced 
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over his shoulder at him with a queer expression in his eyes. 
The mental excitement that had kept Hill at an abnormal 
pitch of vigour these two days gave way to a curious nervous 
tension. His book of answers was beside him. He did not 
write down what the thing was, but with one eye at the 
microscope he began making a hasty sketch of it. His 
mind was full of this grotesque puzzle in ethics that had 
suddenly been sprung upon him. Should he identify it ? 
or should he leave this question unanswered 5 In that case 
Wedderburn would probably come out first in the second 
result. How could he tell now whether he might not have 
identified the thing without shifting it ? It was possible 
that Wedderburn had failed to recognize it, of course. 
Suppose Wedderburn, too, had shifted the slide ? He 
looked up at the clock. There were fifteen minutes in 
which to make up his mind. He gathered up his book of 
answers and the coloured pencils he used in illustrating his 
replies and walked back to his seat. 

He read through his manuscript and then sat thinking 
and gnawing his knuckle. It would look queer now if he 
owned up. He mu-rt bear Wedderburn. He forgot the 
examples of those starry gentlemen, John Burns and. 
Hradlaugh. Besides, he reflected, the glimpse of the rest 
of the slip he had had was after all quite accidental, forced 
upon him by chance, a kind of providential revelation rather 
than $n unfair advantage. It was not nearly so dishonest 
to avail himself of that as it was of Broome, who believed in 
the efficacy of prayer, to pray daily lor a first-class. ‘Five 
minutes more,* said the demonstrator, folding up his paper 
and becoming observant. Hill watched the dock hands until 
two minutes remained . then he opened t e book of answers, 
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and, with hot ears and an affectation of ease, gave his drawing 
of the lenticel its name. 

When the second pass list appeared, the previous posi¬ 
tions of Wedderbum and Hill were reversed and the spectacl¬ 
ed girl in green, who knew the demonstator in private life 
(where he was practically human), said that in the result of 
the two examinations taken together Hill had the advantage 
of a mark—i67toi66out of a possible 200. Every one 
admired Hill in a wiy, though the suspician of‘mugging’ 
clung to him. But Hill was to find congratulations and 
Miss Haysman’s enhanced opinion of him, and even the 
decided decline in the crest of Wedderburn, tainted by 
an unhappy memory. He felt a remarkable access of 
energy at first, and the note of a democracy marching to 
triumph returned to his debating society speeches ; he 
worked at his comparative anatomy with tremendous zeal 
and effect, and he went on with his aesthetic education. But 
through it all, a vivid little picture was continually coming 
before his mind's eye—of a sneakish person manipulating a 
slide. ' 

No human being had witnessed the act, and he was 
cocksure that no higher power existed to see it ; but for all 
that it worried him. Memories are not dead things, but 
alive ; they dwindle in disuse, but they harden and develop 
in all sorts of queer ways if they are being continually 
fretted. Curiously enough, though at the time he perceived 
clearly that the shifting was accidental, as the days were 
on his memory became confused about it. until at last he 
was not sure—although he assured himself that he was sure 
—whether the movement had been absolutely involuntary. 
Then it is possible that Hill’s dietary was conducive to morbid 
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conscientiousness a breakfast frequently eaten in a hurry, a 
midday bun, and, at such hours after five as chanced to be 
convenient, such meat as his means determined, usually in 
a chop-house in a back street off the Brompton Road. 
Occassionally he treated himself to threepenny or ninepenny 
classics, and they usually represented a suppression of pota¬ 
toes or chops. It is indisputable that outbreaks of self- 
abasement and emotional revival have a distinct relation to 
periods of scarcity. But a part from this influence on the 
feelings, there was in Hill a distinct avertion to falsity that 
the blasphemous Landport cobbler had inculcated by 
strap and tongue from his earliest years. Of one fact about 
professed atheists I am convinced ; they may be— 
they usually are—fools, void of subtlety, rcvilers of holy 
itstitutions, brutal speakers, and mischievous knaves, but 
they lie with difficulty. If it were not so, if they had 
the faintest grasp of the idea of compromise, they would 
simply be liberal churchmen. And, moreover, this memory 
poisoned his regard for Miss Haysman. For she now so 
evidently preferred him to Wedderburn that he felt sure he 
cared for her, and began reciprocating her attentions by 
timid marks of personal regard; at one time he even bought 
a bunch of violets, carried it about in his pocket, 
and produced it with a stumbling explanation, withered and 
dead, in the gallery of old iron. It poisoned, too, the de¬ 
nunciation of capitalist dishonesty that had been one of 
his life’s pleasures. And lastly, it poisoned his triumph 
in Wedderburn. Previously he had been Wedderburn’s 
superior in his own eyes, and had raged simply at a want 
of recognition. Now he began to fret at the darker suspicion 
of positive inferiority. He fancied he found justifications 
for his position in Browning, but they vanished on analysis. 
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At last—moved, curiously enough, by exactly the same 
motive forces that had resulted in his dishonesty—he went 
to Professor Bindon, and made a clean breast of the whole 
affair. As Hill was a paid student. Professor Bindon did not 
ask him to sit down, and he stood before the Professor’s 
desk as he made his confession. 

‘It’s a curious story,' said Professor Bindon slowly 
realising how the thing reflected on himself, and then letting 
his anger rise,—‘A most remarkable story. I can’t under¬ 
stand your doing it, and I can’t understand this avowal. 
You’re a type of student—Cambridge men would never 
dream—I suppose I ought to have thought—Why did you 
cheat ?’ 

‘I didn’t cheat,’ said Hill. 

‘But you have just been tel ing me you did.’ 

‘I thought I explained—* 

‘Either you cheated or you did not cheat.’ 

‘I said my motion was involuntary.* 

‘I am not a metaphysician, I am a servant of science—of 
fact. You were told not to move the slip. You did move 
the slip. If that is not cheating—’ 

‘If I was a cheat,* said Hill, with the note of hysterics in 
his voice, ‘should I come here and tell you ?’ 

‘Your repentance, of course, does you credit,* said 
Professor Bindon, ‘but it does not alter the original 
facts.’ 

‘No, sir,’ said Hill, giving in in utter self-abasement. 

‘Even now you cause an enormous amount of trouble. 
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The examination list will have to be revised. 

‘I suppose so, sir.* 

‘Suppose so? Of course it must be revised. And X 
don’t see how I can conscientiously pass you.* 

*Not pass me ?* said Hill. ‘Fail me ? 

‘It’s the rule in all examinations. Or where should we 
be ? What else did you expect ? You don’t want to shirk 

the consequences of your own acts ?* 

‘I thought, perhaps*—said Hill. And then, ‘Fail me ? 

I thought, as I told you, you would simply deduct the 

marks given for that slip.' 

‘Impossible 1* said Bindon. Besides, it would still leave 
you above Wedderburn. Deduct only the marks -Pre¬ 
posterous I The Departmental Regulation distinctly 

say—* 

‘But it*s my own admission, sir.* 

‘The Regulations say nothing whatever of the manner 
in which the matter comes to light. They simply pro¬ 
vide—* 

Tt win ruin me. If I fail this examination, they won’t 
renew my scholarship.* 

•You should have thought of that before.’ 

* • • * * • 

‘But, sir, consider all my circumstances—’ 

‘I cannot consider anything. Professors in this College 
are machines. The regulations will not even let us recom¬ 
mend our students for appointments. 1 am a machine, and 
you have worked me. I have to do—’ ' 

‘It’s very hard, sir.* 
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‘Possibly it is.* 

‘If I am to be failed this examination, I might as well go 
home at.once.* 

‘That is as you think proper.’ Bindon’s voice softened a 
little; he perceived he had been unjust, and, provided he 
did not contradict himself, he was disposed to amelioration. 
‘As a private person,’ he said, ‘I think this confession 
of yours goes far to mitigate your offence. But you 
have set the machinery in motion, and now it must 
take its course. I—I am really sorry you gave 
way.’ - 

A wave of emotion prevented Hill from answering. 
Suddenly, very vividly, he saw the heavily-lined face of the 
old Landport cobbler, his father. ‘Good God ! what a fool 
I have been !’ he said hotly and abruptly. 

‘I hope,* said Bindon. ‘that it will be a lesson to you.* 

‘But, curiously enough, they were not thinking of quite 
the same indiscretion. 

There was a pause. 

‘I would like a day to think, sir, and then I will let you 
know—about go ing home, I mean,* said Hill, moving to¬ 
wards the doors. 

The next day Hill’s place was vacant. The spectacled 
girl in green was, as usual first with the news. Wedder- 
burn and Miss Haysman were talking of a performance of 
The Meistersingers when she came up to them. 

‘Have you heard ?’ she said. 

‘Heard what ?* 

‘There was cheating in the examination.* 
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•Cheating V said Wedderburn, with his face suddenly hot. 

•How r 

•That slid*—- 

•Moved ? Never V 

•It was. That sUde that we weren’t to move’— 

‘Nonsense 1 said Wedderburn. ‘Why 1 How could they 
find out? Who do they say—?’ 

‘It was Mr. Hill.* 

<Hill 

‘Mr. Hill !’ 

‘Not - surely not the immaculate Hill ?* said Wedderburn, 
recovering. 

‘I don’t believe it,* said Miss Hysman. ‘How do you 
know ?’ 

•I didn't, 9 said the girl in spectacles. ‘But I know it now 
for a fact. Mr. Hill went and confessed to Professor Bindon 
himself.’ 

‘By Jove 1’said Wedderburn. ‘Hill of all people. But 
1 am always inclined to distrust these philanthropists-on- 
principle’— 

‘Are you quite sure ?* said Miss Hays man, with a catch 
in her breath. 

‘Quite. It’s dreadful, isn’t it ? But, you know, what can 
you expect ? His father is a cobbler.* 

Then Miss Haysman astonished the girl in spectacles. 

C I don’t care. I will not believe it,* she said, flushing 
darkly under her warm tinted skin. ‘1 will not believe it 
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until he has told me so himself—face to face. I would 
scarcely believe it then,* and abruptly she turned her back on 
the girl in spectacles, and walked to her own place. 

‘It’s true, all the same,’ said the girl in spectacles, peering 
and smiling at Wedderbum. 

But Wedderbum did not answer her. She was indeed 

• % 

one of those people who seemed destined to make unanswer¬ 
ed remarks. 



VII. BEFORE THE PARTY 


W. Somerset Maugham { 1874 - ) studied at 

Heidelberg University, and took a medical degree at St. 
Thomas* Hospital, but has never practised as a doctor. 
He believes that a medical training and travel form an 
excellent background for a writer. He has travelled ex¬ 
tensively and to the far corners of the world Many of bis 
books incorporate his travel experiences. He is considered 
by many to be the greatest living English Writer. The 
short story is a comparatively fresh medium for him. He 
did not start writing short stories until he was 46 . 

M R S. SKINNER liked to be in good time. She was 
already dressed, in black silk as befitted her age and 


the mourning she wore for her son-in-law, and now she 
put on her toque. She was a little uncertain about it, since 
the egrets feathers which adorned it might very well arouse 
in some of the friends she would certainly meet at he party 
add expostulations ; and of course it was shocking to kill 
those beautiful white birds, in the mating season too, for 

the sake of their feathers ; but there they were, so pretty and 
stylish, and it would have been silly to refuse them, and it 
would have hurt her son-in-law's feelings. He had brought 
them all the way from Borneo and he expected her to be so 
pleased with them. Kathleen had made herself rather 
unpleasant about them, she must wish she hadn’t now, after 
what had happened, but Kathleen had never really liked 
Harold Mrs. Skinner, standing at her dressing-mble, 

hIrt t T 6 ° n her " head ’ U was afte r all the only nice 

an v and PUt l ° 3 PiD With 3 lar S c * ei ^ 

anybody .poke to her about the ospreys she had her 
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“I know it’s dreadful,” she would say, “and I wouldn’t 
dream of buying them, but my poor son-in-law brought 
them back the last time he was home on leave.” 

That would explain her possession of them and excuse 
their use. Everyone had been very kind. Mrs. Skinner 
took a clean handkerchief from a drawer and sprikled a 
little eau-de-Cologne on it. She never used scent, and she 
had always thought it rather fast, but eau-de-Colonge was so 
refreshing. She was very nearly ready now, and her eyes 
wandered out of the window behind her looking-glass. 
Canon Heywood had a beautiful day for his garden-party. 
It was warm and the sky was blue • the trees had not yet 
lost the fresh green of the spring. She smiled as she saw 
her little granddaughter in the strip of garden behind the 
house busily raking her very own flower-bed. Mrs. Skinner 
wished Joan were not quite so pale, it was a mistake to have 
kept her so long in the tropics ; and she was so grave for 
her age, you never saw her run about ; she played quiet 
games of her own invention and watered her garden. Mrs. 
Skinner gave the front of her dress a little pat, took up her 
gloves, and went downstairs. 

Kathleen was at the writing-table in the window busy 
with lists she was making, for she was Honorary Secretary 
of the Ladies' Golf Club, and when there were competitions 
had a good deal to do. But she too was ready for the party. 

“I see you’ve put on your jumper after all,” said Airs. 
Skinner. 

They had discussed at luncheon whether Kathleen should 
wear her jumper or her black chiffon. The jumper was 
black and white, and Kathleen thought it rather smart, but it 
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was hardly mourning. Millicent, however, was in favour 
of it. 

“There’s no reason why we should all look as if we’d 

just come from a funeral,” she said. “Harold's been dead 
eight months.” 

To Mrs. Skinner it seemed rather unfeeling to talk like 
that. Millicent was strange since her return from Borneo. 

“You’re not going to leave off your weeds yet, darling?” 
she asked. 

Millicent did not give a direct answer. 


“People don’t wear mourning in the way they used,’* 
she said. She paused a little, and when she went on there 

was a tone in her voice which Mrs. Skinner thought quite 

peculiar. It was plain that Kathleen noticed it too, for she 
gave her sister a curious look. ‘Tam sure Harold wouldn’t 
wish me to wear mourning for him indefinitely.” 


“I dressed early because I wanted to say somcthine to 

'SSL said in reply w mother ’ s 


"Oh?” 


Kathleen did not explain. But she put her lists aside 
and with knitted brows read for the . second time a lett« 
rom a lady who complained that the committee had most 

Set”? 1161 h3ndiCaP ft0m ^“ty-four to 

«ignteen. It requires a good deal of tact to he 
secretary to a ladies* golf dub. Mrs. Skinner began to ^ut 

dark She 'nnkoA \ t ^“bhods kept the room cool and 
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it. It had some religious significance and Canon Heywood 
had been greatly struck by it. On the wall, over the sofa, 
were Malay weapons, she forgot what they were called, and 
here and there on occasional tables pieces of silver and brass 
which Harold at various times had sent to them. She had 
liked Harold, and involuntarily her eyes sought his photo¬ 
graph which stood on the piano with photographs of her 
two daughters, her grandchild, her sister and her sister s 

son. 

“Why, Kathleen, where’s Harold’s photograph ?” she 
asked. 

Kathleen looked round. It no longer stood m its 


place. 

“Someones’s taken it away,” said Kathleen. 

Surprised and puzzled, she got up and went over to the 
piano. The photograph, had been rearranged so that no 

gap should show. 

“Perhaps Mfllicent wanted to have it in her bedroom,'- 
said Mrs. Skinner. 

“I should have noticed it. Besides, Millicent has several 
photographs of Harold. She keeps them locked up. 

Mrs. Skinner had thought it very pecoliar that her 

daughter should have no photographs of Harold m her room. 
Indeed she had spoken of it once, but Milkcen, had made no 
reply Millicent had been strangely silent since she came 
back from Borneo, and had not encouraged the sympathy 
Mrs. Skinner would have been so willing to show her. She 
seemed unwilling to speak of her great loss. Sorrow took 
people in different ways. Her husband had said the best 
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thing was to leave her alone. The thought of him turned 

her ideas to the party they were going to. 

“Father asked if I thought he ought to wear a top-hat, 

she said. “I said I thought it was just as well to be on the 
safe side.” 

It was going to be quite a grand affair. They were 
having ices, strawberry and vanilla, from Boddy, the con¬ 
fectioner, but the Heywoods were making the iced coffee at 
home. Every-one would be there. They had been asked 
to meet the Bishop of Hong-Kong, who was staying with the 
Canon, an old college friend of his, and he was going to 
speak on the Chinese missions. Mrs. Skinner, whose dau¬ 
ghter had lived in the East for eight years and whose son-in- 
law had been Resident of a district in Borneo, was in a 
flutter of interest. Naturally it meant more to her than to 
people who had never had anything to do with the Colonies 
and that sort of thing. 

"What can they know of England who only England 
know?” as Mr. Skinner said. 

He came into the room at that moment. He was a 
lawyer, as his father had been before him and he had offices 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. He went up to London every 
morning and came down every evening. He was only able 
to accompany his wife and daughters to the Canon’s garden- 
party because the Canon had very wisely chosen a Saturday 
to have it on. Mr. Skinner looked very well in his tail¬ 
coat and pepper-and-salt trousers. He was not exactly 
dressy, but he was neat. He looked like a respectable 
family solicitor, which indeed he was; his firm never touched 
work that was not perfectly above board, and if a client went 

to him with some trouble that was not quite nice, Mr. 
Skin ner would look grave. 
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“I don't think this it the sort of case that we very much 
care to undertake/' he said. “I think you’d do better to go 
elsewhere.” 

He drew towards him his writing block and scribbled a 
name and address on it. He tore off a sheet of paper and 

handed it to his client. 

"If I were you I think I would go and see these people. 
If you mention my name I believe they'll do anything they 
can for you.” 

Air. Skinner was clean-shaven and very bald. His pale 
lips were tight and thin, but his blue eyes were shy. He 
had no colour in his cheeks and his face was much lined. 

“I see you've put on your new trousers,” said Mrs, 
Skinner. 

“I thought it would be a good opportunity,” he 
answered. “I was wondering if I should wear a buttonhole.” 

“I wouldn't, father,” said Kathleen. “I don’t think it’s 
awfully good form.” 

“A lot of people will be wearing them,” said Mrs. 
Skinner. 

Only clerks and people like that,” said Kathleen. “The 
Heywoods have had to ask everybody, you know. And 
besides, we are in mourning.” 

“I wonder if there’ll be a collection after the Bishop’s 
address,” said Mr. Skinner. • 

“I should hardly think so,” said Mrs. Skinner. 

“1 think it would be rather bad form,” agreed Kathleen, 
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“It’s as well to be on the safe side,” said Mr. Skinner 
<T11 give for all of us. I was wondering if ten shillings 
would be enough or if I must give a pound.” 

<c If you give anything I think you ought to give a pound, 
father,” said Kathleen. 

“1*11 see when the time comes. I don’t want to give 
less than anyone else, but on the other hand I see no reason 
to give more than I need.” 

Kathleen put away her papers in the drawer of the 
writing-table and stood up. She looked at her wrist-watch. 

“Is Millicent ready?” asked Mrs. Skinner.. 

“There’s plenty of time. We’re only asked at four, and 
I don’t think we ought to arrive much before half-past. I 
told Davis to bring the car round at four-fifteen.” 

Generally Kathleen drove the car, but on grand occa¬ 
sions, like this, Davis, who was the gardener, put on his 
uniform and acted as chauffeur. It looked better when you 
•drove up, and naturally Kathleen didn’t much want to drive 
herself when she was wearing her new jumper. The sight 
of her mother forcing her fingers one by one into her new 
gloves reminded her that she must put on her own. She 
•smelt them to see if any odour of the cleaning still clung to 

them. It was very slight. She didn’t believe anyone 
would notice. 

At last the door opened and Millicent came in. She 
■wordier widow’s weeds. Mrs. Skinner never could get used 
to them, but of course she knew that Millicent must wear 
them for a year. It was a pity they didn’t suit her ; they 
suited some people. She had tried on MiUicem’s bonnet 
•once, with us white band and long veil, and thought she 
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looked very well in it. Of couise she hoped dear Alfred 
would survive her, but if he didn't she would never go out 
of weeds. Queen Victoria never had. It was different for 
Millicent ; Millicent was a much younger woman ; she was 
only thirty-six : it was very sad to be a widow at thirty-six. 
And there wasn't much chance of her marrying again. 
Kathleen wasn’t very likely to marry now, she was thirty- 
five ; last time Millicent and Harold had come home she had 
suggested that they should have Kathleen to stay with them; 
Harold had seemed willing enough, but Millicent said it 
wouldn’t do. Mrs. Skinner didn’t know why not. It would 
give her a chance. Of course they didn’t want to get rid of 
her, but a girl ought to marry, and somehow all the men 
they knew at home were married already. Millicent said 
the climate was trying. It was true she was a bad colour. 
No one would think now that Millicent had been the 
prettier of the two. Kathleen had fined down as she grew 
older ; of course some people said she was too thin, but now 
that she had cut her hair, with her cheeks red from playing 
golf in all weathers, Mrs. Skinner thought her quite pretty. No 
one could say that of poor Millicent ; she had lost her figure 
completely ; she had never been tall, and now that she had 
filled out she looked stocky. She was a good deal too fat; 
Mrs. Skinner supposed it was due to the tropical heat that 
prevented her from taking exercise. Her skin was sallow 
and muddy ; and her blue eyes, which had been her best 

feature, had gone quite pale 

“She ought to do something about her neck, ’ Mrs. 
Skinner reflected. “She’s becoming dreadfully jowly.” 

She had spoken of it once or twice to her husband. He 
remarked that Millicent wasn’t as young as she was ; that 
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might be, but she needn’t let herself go altogether. Mrs. 
Skinner made up her mind to talk to her daughter seriously, 
but of course she must respect her grief, and she would wait 
till the year was up. She was just as glad to have this 
reason to put off a conversation the thought of which made 
her slightly nervous. For Millicent was certainly changed. 
There was something sullen in her face which made her 
mother not quite at home with her. Mrs. Skinner liked to 
say aloud all the thoughts that passed through her head, but 
Millicent when you made a remark (just to say something, 
you know) had an awkward habit of not answering, so that 
you wondered whether she had heard. Sometimes Mrs. 
Skinner found it so irritating, that not to be quite sharp 
with Millicent she had to remind herslf that poor Harold had 
only been dead eight months. 

The light from the window fell on the widow’s heavy 
face as she advanced silently, but Kathleen stood with her 
back to it. She watched her sister for a moment. 

“Millicent, there’s something I want to say to you,” she 
said. “I was playing golf with Gladys Heywood this 
morning.” 

“Did you beat her ?” asked Millicent 

Gladys Heywood was the Canon’s only unmarried 
daughter. 

“She told me something about you which I think you 
ought to know.” 

Millicent’s eyes passed beyound her sister to the little 
girl watering flowers in the garden. 

“Have you told Annie to give Joan her tea io the 
kitchen, mother ?” she said. 
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“Yes, she’ll have it when the servants have theirs." 

Kathleen looked at her sister coolly. 

“The Bishop spent two or three days at Singapore on 
his way home," she went on. “He’s very fond of travelling. 
He’s been to Borneo, and he knows a good many of the 
people that you know.” 

“He’ll be intersted to see you, dear?" said Mrs. Skinner. 
“Did he know poor Harold?” 

“Yes, he met him at Kuala Solor. He remembers him 
very well. He says he was shocked to hear of his death.” 

Millicent sat down and began to put on her black gloves. 
It seemed strange to Mrs. Skinner that she received these 
remarks with complete silence. 

“Oh, Millicent,” she said, “Harold’s photo has dis¬ 
appeared. Have you taken it ?” 

“Yes, I put it away.” 

“I should have thought you'd like to have it out " 

Once more Millicent said nothing. It really was an 
exasperating habit. 

Kathleen turned slightly in order to face her sister. 

“Millicent, why did you tell us that Harold died of 
fever?” 

The widow made no gesture, she looked at Kathleen 
with steady eyes, but her sallow skin darkened with a flush. 
She did not reply. 

“What do you mean, Kathleen ?” asked Mr. Skinner, 
with surprise. 

“The Bishop says that Harold committed suicide.” 
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Mrs. Skinner gave a startled cry, but her husband put 
a deprecating hand. 

“Is it true, Millicent ?” 

“It is/* 

“But why didn’t you tell us?” 

Millicent paused for an instant. She fingered idly a 
piece of Brunei brass which stood on the table by her side. 
That too had been a present from Harold. 

“I thought it better for Joan that her father should be 
thought to have died of fever. I didn't want her to know 
anything about it.” 

“You’ve put us in an awfully awkward position/* said 
Kathleen, frowning a little. “Gladys Heywood said she 
thought it rather nasty of me not to have told her the truth. 
I had the greatest difficulty in getting her to believe that I 
knew absolutely nothing about it She said her father was 
rather put out. He says, after all the years we*ve known one 
another, and considering that he married you, and the terms 
we've been on, and all that, he does think we might have 
had confidence in him. And at all events, if we didn’t 
want to tell him the truth we needn’t have told him a 
lie.” . 

“I must say I sympathise with him there/’ said Mr. 
Skinner, acidly* 

“Of course I told Gladys that we weren’t to blame. We 
only told them what you told us.” 

“I hope it didn’t put you off your game/, said Millicent. 

'Really, my dear, I think that is a most imporper 
observation,” exclaimed her father. 
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He rose from his chair, walked over to the empty fire¬ 
place, and from force of habit stood in front of it with 
parted coat-tails. 

“It was my business," said Millicent, “and if I chose to 
keep it to myself I didn’t see why I shouldn’t." 

“It doesn't look as if you had any affection for your 
mother if you didn’t even tell her,” said Mrs. Skinner. 

Millicent shrugged her shoulders. 

“You might have known it was bound to come out,’’ said 
Kathleen. 

“Why? I didn’t expect that two gossiping old parsons 
would have nothing else to talk about than me.’’ 

“When the Bishop said he’d been to Borneo it’s only 
natural that the Hey woods should ask him if he knew you 
and Harold." 

“All that’s neither here nor there,’’ said Mr. Skinner. 
“I think you should certainly have told us the truth, and 
we could have decided what was (he best thing to do. As 
a solicitor I can tell you that in the long run it only makes 
things worse if you attempt to hide them.’’ 

“Poor Harold !** said Mrs. Skinner, and the tears began 
to trickle down her raddled cheeks. “It seems dreadful. 
He was always a good son-in-law to me. Whatever induced 
him to do such a dreadful thing ?’ 

“The climate." 

“I think you’d better give us all the facts, Millicent," 

said her father. 

“Kathleen will tell you.’’ 
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Kathleen hesitated. What she had to say really was 
rather dreadfull. I seemed terrible that such things should 

happen to a family like theirs. 

“The Bishop 9ays he cut his throat.” 

Mrs. Skinner gasped and she went impulsively up to 
her bereaved daughter. She wanted to fold her in her 
arms. 

“My poor child,” she sobbed. 

But Millicent withdrew herself. 

“Please don’t fuss me, mother. I really can’t stand being 
mauled about.” 

“Really, Millicent,'* said Mr. Skinner, with a frown. 

He did not think she was behaving very nicely. 

Mrs. Skinner dabbed her eyes carefully with her handker¬ 
chief and with a sigh and a little shake of the head returned 
to her chair. Kathleen fidgeted with the long chain she 
wore round her neck. • 

<c It does seem rather absurd that I should have to be 
told the details of my brother-in-law’s death by a friend. It 
makes us all look such fools. The Bishop wants very much 
to see you, Millicent; he wants to tell you how much he 
feels for you.” She paused, but Millicent did not speak. 
“He says that Millicent had been away with Joan and 
when she came back she found poor Harold lying dead on 
his bed.” 

“It must have been a great shock,” said Mr. Skinner. 

Mrs.fSkinner began to cry again, but Kathleen put her 
hand gently on her shoulder. 
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“Don’t cry, mother, 5 * she said. “It’ll make your eyes 
red and people will think it so funny. 55 

They were all silent while Mrs. Skinner, drying her 
eyes, made a successful effort to control herself. It seemed 
very strange to her that at this very moment she should 
be wearing in her toque the ospreys that poor Harold had 
given her. 

“There’s something else I ought lo tell you, 55 said 
Kathleen. 

MiUicent looked at her sister again, without haste, 
and her eyes were steady, but watchful. She had the look 
of a person who is waiting for a sound which he is afraid of 
missing. 

“I don’t want to say anything to'wound you, dear,' 5 
Kathleen went on, “but there’s something else, and I 
think you ought to know it. The Bishop says that Harold 
drank. 

“Oh, my dear, how dreadful !” cried Mrs. Skinner. 
“What a shockirg thing to say ! Did Gladys Heywood tell 
you ? What did you say ?’* 

“I said it was entirely untrue.'* 

“This is what comes of making secrets of things, 5 ' said 

• 

Mr. Skinner, irritably. “It’s always the same. If you try 
and hush a thing up, all sorts of rumours get about which 
are ten times worse than the truth. 55 

“They told the Bishop in Singapur that Harold 
had killed himself while he was suffering from delirium 
tremens. I think for all our sakes you ought to deny 
that, Millicent. 55 
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“It’s such a dreadful thing to have said about anyone 
who’s dead,” said Mrs. Skinner. “And it’ll be so bad 
for Joan when she grows up.” 

“But what is the foundation of this story, Millicent ?” 
asked her father. “Harold was always very abstemious.” 

“Here,” said the widow. 

“Did he drink ?” 

“Like a fish.'* 

The answer was so unexpected, and the tone so sardonic, 
that all three of them were startled. 

“Millicent, how can you talk like that of your husband 
when he’s dead ?” cried her mother, clasping her neatly 
gloved hands. “I can’t understand you. You’ve been 
so strange since you came back. I could never have 
believed that a girl of mine could take her husband’s 
death like that.” 

“Never mind about that, mother,” said Mr. Skinner. 
“We can go into all that later.” 

He walked to the window and looked out at the sunny 
little garden, and then walked back into the room. He took 
his pince-nez out of his pocket and, though he had no in¬ 
tention of putting them on. wiped them with his handker¬ 
chief. Millicent looked at him, and in her eyes, unmistakably, 
was a look of irony which was quite cynical. Mr. Skinner 
was vexed. He had finished his week’s work and he was 
a free man till Monday morning. Though he had told 

bis wife that this garden-party was a great nuisance and he 

would much sooner have tea quietly in his own garden, he 

r- looking forward to it. He did not care very much 

about Chinese missions, but it would be interesting* to 
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meet the Bishop. And now this ? It was not the kind of 
thing he cared to be mixed up in ; it was most unpleasant to 
be told on a sudden that his son-in-law was a drunkard and 
a suicide. Millicent was thoughtfully smoothing her white 
cuffs. Her coolness irritated him ; but instead of addressing 
her he spoke to his younger daughter.’* 

“Why don’t you sit down, Kathleen ? Surely there are 
plenty of chairs in the room.” 

Kathleen drew forward a chair and without a word seated 

herself. Mr. Skinner stopped in front of Millicent and faced 
her. 

“Of course I see why you told us Harold had died of 
fever. I think it was a mistake, because that sort of thing 
is bound to come out sooner or later. I don’t know how 
far what the Bishop has told the Heywoods coincides with the 
facts, but if you will take my advice you will tell us every¬ 
thing as circumstantially as you can, then we can see. 
We can’t hope that it will go no further now that Canon 
Heywood and Gladys know. In a place like this people are 

bound to talk. It will make it easier for all of us if we at 
all events know the exact truth.” 

Mrs. Skinner and Kathleen thought he put the matter 
very well. They waited for Millicent’s reply. She 
had listened with an impassive face ; that 1 ; sudden flush 
had disappeared and it was once more, as usual, pasty and 

sallow. 

“I don't think you’ll much like the truth if I tell it you, 
she said. 

“You must know that you can count on our sympathy 
and understanding,” said Kathleen gravely. 

Millicent gave her a glance and the shadow of a smile 
flickered across her set mouth. She looked slowly at the 
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three of them- Mrs. Skinner had an uneasy impression that 
she looked at them as though they were mannequins at a 
dress-maker's. She seemed to live in a different world from 
theirs and to have no connection with them. 

<c You know I wasn’t in love with Harold when I married 
him,” she said reflectively. 

Airs. Skinner was on the point of making an exclamation 

when a rapid gesture of her husband, barely indicated, 

but after so many years of married life perfectly significant, 

stopped her. Millicent went on. She spoke with a 

level voice, slowly, and there was little change of expression 
in her tone. 

“I was twenty-seven, and no one else seemed to want to 
marry me. It’s true he was forty-four, and it seemed rather 
old, but he had a very good position, hadn’t he ? I wasn’t 
likely to get a better chance.*' 

Mrs. Skinner felt inclined to cry again, but she remem¬ 
bered the party. 


“Of course I see now why you took his photograph 
away/’she said dolefully. V 

“Don’t, mother,” exclaimed Kathleen. 


It had been taken when he was engaged to Millicent, and 
was a very good photograph of Harold. Mrs. Skinner had 
^ways thot^ht him quite a fine man. He was heavily built, 
wU and perhaps a hale too fat, but he held himself well, and 
his presence was imposing. He was inclined to be bald 
even then, but men did go bald very early nowadays’ 
and he sad *at topees-sun-helmets, you know-were Xy 

^e Ifd^y moustache, and 2 

tace was deeply burned by the sun. Of course his best 

eature was his eyes j they were brown and large, like Joans 
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His conversation was interesting. Kathleen said he was 
pompous, but Mrs. Skinner didn’t think him so, she didn’t 
mind it if a man laid down the law ; and when she saw, 
as she very soon did, that he was attracted by Millicent, 

' she began to like him very much. He was always very 
attentive to Mrs. Skinner, and she listened as though she 
were really interested when he spoke of his district, and 
told her of the big game he had killed. Kathleen said he 
had a pretty good opinion of himself, but Mrs. Skinner 
came of a generation which accepted without question the 
good opinion that men had of themselves. Millicent saw 
very soon which way the wind blew, and though she said 
nothing to her mother, her mother knew that if Harold asked 
her she was going to accept him. 

Harold was staying with some people who had been thirty 
years in Borneo, and they spoke well of the country. There 
' was no reason why a woman shouldn’t live there comfort¬ 
ably ; of course the children had to come home when they 
were seven ; but Mrs. Skinner thought it unnecessary to 
trouble about that yet. She asked Harold to dine, and she 
told him they were always in to tea. He seemed to be at a 
* loose end, and when his visit to his old friends was drawing 
to a close, she told him they would be very much pleased if 
he would come and spend a fortnight with them. It was to¬ 
wards the end of this that Harold and Millicent became 
engaged. They had a very pretty wedding, the went to Ven¬ 
ice for their honeymoon, and then they started for the East. 
Millicent wrote from various ports at which the ship touched. 

She seemed happy. 

“People were very nice to me at Kuala Solor,” she said 
Kuala Solor was the chieh town of the state of Sembulu, 
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rt We stayed with the Resident and everyone asked us to 
dinner. Once or twice I heard men ask Harold to have a 
drink, but he refused • he said he had turned over a new 
leaf now he was a married man. I didn’t know why they 
laughed. Mrs. Gray, the Resident’s wife, told me they were 
all so glad Harold was married. She said it was dreadfully 
lonely for a bachelor on one of the outstations. When we 
left Kuala Solor Mrs. Gray said good-bye to me so funnily 

that. I was quite surprised. It was as if she was solemnly 
putting Harold in my charge. 

They listened to her in silence. Kathleen never took her 

©yes off her sister’s impassive face ; but Mr. Skinner stared 

straight in front of him at the Malay arms, krises and 

parangs, .which hung on the wall above the sofa on which 
his wife sat. 


„ h!lf . WaSn ’ t . tiU } wcnt back to Kuala Solor a year and 
half later, that I found out why their manner had 

.eemed so odd.” MiUicent gave a queer little sound 

rt'r i' w . SCOrnful ' aUSh - “ l knew a good deal 
*at I hadn t known before. Harold came to England that 

Has 1 " n t0 HC didn '‘ -* i- who 

- was. Do you remember how we spread ourselves 
Zubl"- ^ m ° ther ? WC needa,t have «• much 

• • • S # I — • •• » * 

• “I don’t know what you mean, MilUcent,” said Mrs 

W,th °“ t «***?* for the insinuation of 
■ 5 ^7 “* P,MSe her ' SSW * was attracted 

'1 MiUicent shrugged her heavy shoulders 
“He was a confirmed drunkard. He used 
every night with-a bottle of whisky and empty 
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morning. The Chief Secretary told him he’d have to 
resign unless he stopped drinking. He said he’d give 
him one more chance. He could take his leave then 
and go to England. He advised him to marry so that 
when he • got back he’d have someone to look after 
him. Harold married me because he wanted a keeper. 
They took bets in Kuala Solor on how long I’d make 
him stay sober/* 


‘ But he was in love with you,’* Mrs. Skinner interrupted 
“You don’t know how he used to speak to me about you, 
and at the time you’re speaking of, when you went to Kuala 
Solor to have Joan, he wrote me such a charming letter 
about you." 

Millicent looked at her mother again and a deep colour 
dyed her sallow skin. Her hands lying on her lap, began 
to tremble a little. She thought of those first months of her 
married life. The Government launch took ..them to the 
mouth of the river, and they spent the night at the bungalow 
which Harold said jokingly was their seaside residence. Next 
day they went up-steam in a prahu. From the novels she had 
read she expected the rivers of Borneo to be dark and strange¬ 
ly sinister, but the sky was blue, dappled with little white 
clouds, and the green of the mangroves and the nipahs ,wash- 
ed by the flowing water, glistened in the sun. On each side 
stretched the pathless jungle, and in the distance, silhouet¬ 
ted against the sky, was the rugged outline of a mountain. 
The air in the early morning was fresh and buoyant. She 
seemed to enter upon a friendly, fertile land, and she had 
a sense of spacious freedom. They watched the banks for 
monkeys sitting on the branches of the tangled trees, and 
once Harold pointed out something that looked like a log 
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and said it was a crocodile. The Assistant Resident, in 
ducks and a topee, was at the larding-stage to meet them, 
and a dozen trim liitle soldiers were lined up to do them 
honour. The Assistant Resident was introduced to her. His 

name was Simpson. 

“By Jove, sir,’ he said to Harold, C< I m glad to see you 
back. It’s been deuced lonely without you." 

The Resident's bungalcw, surrounded by a garden 
in which grew wildly all manner of gay flowers, stood 
on the top of a low hill. It was a trifle shabby and 
the furniture was sparse, but the rooms were cool and of 
generous size. 

“The kampong is down there,” said Harold, pointing. 

Her eyes followed his gesture, and from among the coco¬ 
nut trees rose the beating of a gong. It gave her a queer 
little sensation in the heart. 

Though she had nothing much to do the days passed 
easily enough. At dawn a boy brought them their tea and 
they lounged about the verandah, enjoying the fragrance of 
the morning iHarokl in a singlet and a sarong, she in a 
dressing-gown) till it was time to dress for breakfast. Then 
Harold went to his office and she spent an hour or two 
learning Malay. After tiffin he went back to his office while 
she slept. A cup of tea revived them both, and they went 
for a walk or played golf on the nine-hole links which 
Harold had made on a level piece of cleared jungle below 
the bungalow. Night fell at six and Mr. Simpson came 
along to have a drink. They chatted till their late dinner 
hour, and sometimes Ha fold and Mr. Simpson played chess. 
The balmy evenings were enchanting. The fireflies turned 
the bushes just below the verandah into coldly sparkling 
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tremulous beacons, and flowering trees scented the air with 
sweet odours. After dinner they read the papers which had 
left London six weeks before and presently went to bed. 
Millicent enjoyed being a married woman, with a house of 
her own, and she was pleased with the native servants, in 
their gay sarongs, who went about the bungalow, with bare 
feet, silent but friendly. It gave her a pleasant sense of 
importance to be the wife of the Resident. Harold impres¬ 
sed her by the fluency with which he spoke the language, 
by his air of command, and by his dignitv. She went into 
the court-house now and then to hear him try cases. The 
multifariousncss of his duties and the competent way in which 
he performed them aroused her respect. Mr. Simpson 
told her that Harold understood the natives as well as any 
man in the country. He had the combination of firmness, 
tact and good humour, which was essential in dealing 
with that timid, revengeful and suspicious race. Millicent 
began to feel a certain admiration for her husband. 

They had been married nearly a year when two English 
naturalists came to say with them for a few days on their 
way to the interior. They brought a pressing recommenda¬ 
tion from the Governor, and Harold said he wanted to do 
them proud. Their arrival was an agreeable change. 
Millicent asked Mr. Simpson to dinner • he lived at the 
Fort and only dined with them on Sunday nights) and after 
dinner the men sat down to play bridge. Millicent 
left them presently and went to bed, but they were so noisy 
that for some time she could not get to sleep. She did not 
know at what hour she was awakened by Harold staggering 
into the room. She kept silent. He made up his mind 
to have a bath before getting into bed; the bath-house was 
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just below their room, and he went down the steps that led 
to it. Apparently he slipped, for there was a great clatter, and. 
he began to swear. Then he was violently sick. She heard 
him sluice the buckets of water over himself and in a little 
while, walking very cautiously this time, he crawled up 
the stairs and slipped into bed. Millicent pretended to be 
asleep. She was disgusted. Herold was drunk. She 
made up her mind to speak about it to him in the morning. 
What would the naturalists think of him? But in . the 
mor ning Harold was so dignified that she hadn’t quite the 
determination to refer to the matter. At eight Harold and 
she, with their two guests, sat down for breakfast. Jiarold 
looked round the table. . 

Porridge,” he said. “Millicent, your guests might 
manage a little Worcester Sauce for breakfast, but I don’t 
think that they'll much fancy anything else. Personally I 
shall content myself with a whisky and soda.” 

The naturalists laughed, but shamefacedly. 

“Your husband’s terror,” said one of them. 

“1 should not think I had properly pei formed the duties 
of hospitality if I sent you sober to bed on the first night 
of your visit,” said Harold, with his round, stately way of 
putting things. ... 

Millicent, smiling acidly, was relieved to think that her 
guests had been as drunk as her husband. The next even- 

I • f • « 

ing she sat up -with them nnd the party broke up at a 
reasonable hour. But she was glad when the strangers 
went on with their journey. Their life resumed its placid 
course. Some months later Harold went on a tour of ins¬ 
pection of his district and came back with a bad attack of 
malaria. Thifc was the first time she had seen the disease 
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ot which she had heard so much, and when he recovered it 
did not seem strange to her that Harold was very shaky. 
She found his manner peculiar. He would come back from 
the office and stare at her with glazed eyes; he would stand 
on the verandah, swayiug slightly, but still dignified, and 
make long harangues about the political situation in England; 
losing the thread of his discourse, he would look at her 
with an archness which his natural stateliness made some¬ 
what disconcerning and say: 

“Pulls you down dreadfully, this confounded malaria. 
Ah, little woman, you little know the strain it puts upon a 
man to be an empire-builder.” 

She thought that Mr. Simpson began to look worried, 
and once or twice when they were alone, he seemed on the 
point of saying something to her which his shyness at 
the last moment prevented. The feeling grew so strong 
that it made her nervous, and one evening when Harold, 
she knew not why, had remained later than usual at the 
office she tackled him 

“What have you got to say to me, Mr. Simpson?” she 
broke out suddenly. 

He blushed and hesitated. 

“Nothing. What makes you think 1 have anything in 
particular to say to you? 

Mr. Simpson was a thin, weedy youth of four-and- 
twenty, with a fine head of waving hair which he took great 
pains to piaster down very fiat. His wrists were swollen 
and scarred with mosquito bites. Millicent looked at him 
steadily. 

“If it’s something to do with Harold don’t you think ir 
would be kinder to tell me frankly?” 
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He grew scarlet now. He shuffled uneasily on his rattan 
chair. She insisted. 

‘Tm afraid you’ll think it awful cheek,” he said at last. 
“It's rotten of me to say anything about my chief behind 
his back. Malaria’s a rotten thing, and after one’s had 
a bout of it one feels awfully down and out.” 

He hesitated again. The corners of his mouth sagged 

as if he were going to cry. To Millicent he seemed like 
a little boy. 


^ ‘Til be as silent as the grave,” she said with a smile, 
trying to conceal her apprehension. “Do tell me.” 

“I think it’s a pity your husband keeps a bottle of 

Whisky at the office. He's apt to take a nip more often 
than he otherwise would. 

Mr. Simpson's voice was hoarse with agitation. Millicent 
felt a sudden coldness shiver through her. She conrolled 
herself,, for she knew that she must not frighten the boy if 

she were to get out of him all there was to tell. He was 
unwilling to speak. She pressed him, wheedling, appealing 
to his sense of duty, and at last she began to cry. Then he 
told her that Harold had been drunk more or less for the 
last fortnight, the natives were talking about it, and they 
said that soon he would be as bad as he had been before his 
marriage. He had been in the habit of drinking a good deal 
too much then, but details of that time, notwithstanding all 
her attempts, Mr. Simpson resolutely declined to give her. 




“Do you think h 
“I don't know.” 


ki 
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Millicent felt herself on a sudden hot with shame and 
anger. The Fort, as it was called because the rifles and the 
ammunition were kept there, was also the court-house. It 
stood opposite the Residents bungalow in a garden of its 
own. The sun was just about to set and she did not need a 
hat. She got up and walked across. She found Harold sitting 
.in the office behind the large hall in which he administered 
justice- There was a bottle of whisky in front of him. He 
was smoking cigarettes and talking to three or four Malays 
who stood in front of him listening with obsequious and at 
the same time scornful smiles. His face was red. 

The natives vanished. 

“I came to see what you were doing, " she said 

He rose, for he always treated her ^ith elaborate 
politeness, and lurched, Feeling himself unsteady he 
assumed an elaborate stateliness of demeanour. 

“Take a seat, my dear, take a seat. I was detained by 
press of work” 

She looked at him with angry eyes 

“You're drunk,'’ she said. 

He stared at her, his eyes bulging a little, and a haughty 
look gradually traversed his large and fleshy face. 

“I haven't the remotest idea what you mean," he 
said. 

She had been ready with a flow of wrathful expostula¬ 
tion, but suddenly she burst into tears. She sank into a 
chair and hid her face. Harold looked at her for an instant, 
then the tears began to trickle down his own cheeks ,* he 
came towards her with outstretched arms and fell heavily 
on his knees. Sobbing, he clasped her to him. 
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•‘Forgive me, forgive me,” he said. “I promise you it 
shall not happen again' It was that damned malaria.** 

“It's so humiliating,’* she moaned. 

He wept like a child. There was something very touch¬ 
ing in the self-abasement of that • big dignified man. 
Presently Millicent looked up. His eyes, appealing and 
contrite, sought hers. 

•‘Will you give me your word of honour that you’ll never 
touch liquor again ?” 

“Yes, yes. I hate it.'* 

It was then she told him that she was with child. He 
was overjoyed. 

“That is the one thing I wanted. That’ll keep me 
straight.” 

They went back to the bungalow. Harold bathed hin- 
self and had a nap. After dinner they talked long and 
quietly. He admitted that befor he married her he had 
occasionally drunk more than was good for him; in outsta- 
tions it was easy to fall into bad habits. He agreed to every¬ 
thing that Millicent asked. And during the months before 
it was necessary for her to go to Kuala Solor for her 
confinement, Harold was an excellent husband, tender, 
thoughtful, proud and affectionate ; he was irreproa cha ble, 
A launch came to fetch her, she was to leave him for six 

4 '*/••* * « > • • • mm 

weeks, and he promised faithfully to drink nothing during 

her absence. He put his hands on her shoulders. 

ttl never break a promise,” he said in his dignified way. 

“But even without it, can you imagine that while you are 

going through so much, I should. do anything to increase 
your troubles?** k 
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Joan was born* Millicent stayed at the Resident's and 
Mrs. Gray, his wife, a kindly creature of middle age, was 
very good to her. The two woman had little to do during 
the long hours they were alone but to talk, and in course of 
time Millicent learnt everything there was to know of her 
husband’s alcoholic past. The fact whick she found most 
difficult to reconcile herself to, was that Harold had been 
told that the only condition upon which he would be allowed 
to keep his post was that he should bring back a wife. It 
caused in her a dull feeling of resentment. And when she 
discovered what a persistent drunkard he had been, she felt 
vaguely uneasy. She had a horrid fear that during her 
absence he would not have been able to resist the craving. 
She went borne with her baby and a nurse. She spent a 
night at the mouth of the river and sent a messenger in a 
canoe to announce her arrival. Sh< scanned the landing- 
stage anxiously as the launch approached it. Harold and 
Mr. Simpson were standing there. The trim little soldiers 
were lined up. Her heart sank, for Harold was swaying 
slightly, like a man who seeks to keep his balance on a 
rolling ship, and she knew he was drunk. 

It wasn’t a very pleasant home-coming. She had almost 
forgotten her mother and father and her sister who sat 
there silently listening to her. Now she roused herself and 
became once more aware of their presence. All that she 
spoke of seemed very far away. 

“I knew that I hated him then,” she said. “I could have 
killed him.” 

“Oh. Millicent, don’t say that,” cried her mother. 
“Don’t forget that he’s dead, poor man.” 
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Millicent looked at her mother, and for a moment a scowl 
darkened her impassive face. Mr. Skinner moved uneasily. 

“Go on,” said Kathleen. 

“When he found out that I knew all about him he didn t 
bother very much more. In three months he had another 

attack of d.t.’s.” 

“Why didn't you leave him ?’’ said Kathleen. 

“What would have been the good of that ? He would 
have been dismissed from the service in a fortnight. Who 
was to keep me and Joan r I had to stay. And when he was 
sober I had nothing to complain of. He wasn’t in the least 
in love with me, but he was found of me ; I hadn’t married 
him because I was in love with him, but because I wanted 
to be married. I did everything I could to keep liquor from 
him ; I managed to get Mr Gray to prevent whisky being 
sent from Kuala Solor, but he got it from the Chinese. I 
watched him as a cat watches a mouse. He was too cunning 
for me. In a little while he had another outbreak. He 
negleeted his duties. I was afraid complaints would be 
made. We were two days from Kuala Solor and that was 
our safeguard but I suppose something was said, for Mr. 
Gray wrote a private letter of warning to me. I showed it 
to Harold. He stormed and blustered, but I saw he was 
frightened, and for two or three months he was quite sober. 
Then he began again. And so it went on till our leave 
became due. 

“Before we came to stay here I begged and prayed him 

• 

to be careful. I didn’t want any of you to know what sort 
of a man I had married. All the time he was in England he 
was all right and before we sailed I warned him. He’d 
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grown to be very fond of Joan, and very proud of her, and 
she was devoted to him. She always liked him better than 
she liked me. I asked him if he wanted to have his child 
grow up, knowing that he was a drunkard, and I found out 
that at last I’d got a hold on him. The thought terrified 
him. I told him that / wouldn’t allow it, and if he ever let 
Joan see him drunk I’d take her away from him at once. 
Do you know, he grew quite pale when I said it. I fell on 
my knees that night and thanked Cod, because I’d found a 
way of saving my husband. 

“He told me that if I would stand by him he would have 
another try. We made up our minds to fight the thing to¬ 
gether. And he tried so hard. When he felt as though he 
must drink he came to me. You know he was inclined to be 
rather pompous ; with me he was so humble, he was like a 
chilid; he depended on me. Perhaps he didn’t love me when 
he married me, but he loved me then, me and Joan. I’d 
hated him, because of the humiliation, because when he was 
drunk and tried to be dignified and impressive he was loath¬ 
some; but now I got a strange feeling in my heart. It wasn’t 
love, but it was a queer, shy tenderness. He was something 
more than my husband, he was like a child that I’d carried 
under my heart for long and weary months. He was so 
proud of me and, you know, I was proud too. His long 
speeches didn’t irritate me any more, and I only thought his 
stately ways rather funny and charming. At last we won. 
For two years he never touched a drop. He lost his craving 
entirely. He was even able to joke about it. 

“Mr. Simpson had lift us then and we had another 
y».ung man callled Francis. 
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«<I»m a reformed drunkard, you know, Francis,* Harold 
said to him once. ‘If it hadn’t been for my wife I’d have 
been sacked long ago. I’ve got the best wife in the world, 
Francis.* 

“You don’t know what it meant to me to hear him say 
that. I felt that all I’d gone through was worth while. I 
was so happy.” 

She was silent. She thought of the broad, yellow and 
turbid river on whose banks she had lived so long. The 
egrets, white and gleaming in the tremulous sunset, flew 
down the stream in a flock, flew low and swift, and scattered. 

' They were like a ripple of snowy notes, sweet and pure and 
springlike, which an unseen hand drew forth, a divine 
Reggio, from an unseen harp. They fluttered along 
between the green banks, wrapped in the shadows of even¬ 
ing, like the happy thoughts of a contented mind. 

“Then Joan fell ill. For three weeks we were very 
anxious. There was no doctor nearer than Kuala Solor and 
we had to put up with the treatment of a native dispenser. 
When she grew well again I took her down to the mouth of 
the river in order to give her a breath of sea air. We stayed 
there a week. It was the first time I had been separated 
from Harold since I went away to have Joan. There was a 
fishing village, on piles, not far from us, but really we were 
quite alone. I thought a great deal about Harold, so tenderly* 
t and 'all. at once, I knew that I loved him . I was so glad 
when the prahu came to fetch us back, because I wanted to 
jell him. I thought it would mean a good deal to him. I 
can’t tell you how happy I was. As we rowed up-steam 
the head-man told hie that Mr. Francis had to go up-country 
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to arrest a woman who had murdered her husband. He 
had been gone a couple of days. 

“I was surprised that Harold was not on the landing- 
stage to meet me ; he was always very punctilious about 
that sort of thing ; he used to say that husband and wife 
should treat one another as politely as they treated acquain¬ 
tances ; and I could not imagin what business has prevented 
him. I walked up the little hill on which the bungalow 
stood. The ayah brought Joan behind me. The bungalow 
was strangely silent. There seemed to be no servants about, 
and I could not make it out ; I wondered if Harold hadn’t 
expected me so soon and was out. I went up the steps. 
Joan was thirsty and the ayah took her to the servants’ 
quarters to give her something to drink. Harold was not in 
the sitting-room. I called him, but there was no answer. 
I was disappointed, because I should have liked him to be 
there. I went into our bedroom. Harold wasn’t out after 
all ; he was lying on the bed asleep. I was really very much 
amused, because he always pretended he never slept in the 
afternoon. He said it was an unnecessary habit that we 
white people got into. I went up to the bed softly. I 
thought I would have a joke with him. I opened the mos¬ 
quito curtains. He was lying on his back, with nothing on 
but a sarong, and there was an empty whisky bottle by his 
side. He was drunk. 

“It had begun again. All my struggles for so many 
years were wasted. My dream was shattered It was all 
hopeless. I was seized with rage.” 

Millicent’s face grew once again darkly red and she 
clenched the arms of the chair she set in. 
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<C I took him by the shoulders and shook him with all 
my might. ‘You beast,’ I cried, ‘you beast.’ I was so angry I 
don’t know what I did, I don’t know what I said. I kept on 
shaking him. You don’t know how loathsome he looked 
that large fat man, half naked ; he hadn’t shaved for days’ 
and his face was bloated and purple. He was breathing’ 
heavily. I shouted at him, but he took no notice I 

tried to drag him out of bed, but he was too heavy. He lay 

there like a log. ‘Open your eyes,’ I screamed. I shook 
him again. I hated him I hated him all the more because 
for a week I’d loved him with all my heart. He’d let me 

He ’f let mc down I wanted to tell him what a 

WaS ‘ 1 C0Uld make 110 * m P ress ion on him. 
•You shaU open your eyes,’ I cried. I was determined to 
make him look at me,” 

The widow licked her dry Uds Her 
hurried. She was silent. P S * en,ed 

“If he was in that state I should have thought it best to 
have let hun go on sleeping.” said Kathleen. 

"There was a parang on the wall by thi 
You know how fond Harold was of curious.’ 

“What's a parang ?” sfdd Mrs. Skinner. 

“Don’t be silly, mother,” her husband replied irritablv 
“There’s one on the wail immediately behin/you.” 

his ^ aIay S 7 rd on which for some reaso, 

up beside “ be “ ““ a lay ended 


)» 
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“Suddenly the blood spurted out from Harold’s throat. 
There was a great red gash right across it.” 

“Millicent,” pried Kathleen, springing up and almost 
leaping towards her, “what in God’s name do you mean ?” 

Mrs. Skinner stood staring at her with wide startled eyes, 
her mouth open. 

“The parang wasn’t on the wall any more. It was on 
the bed. ‘ Then Harold opened his eyes. They were jnst 
like Joan’s.” 

“I don’t understand,” said Mr. Skinner. “How could 
he have committed suicide if he was in the state you 

describe?” 

Kathleen took her sister’s arm and shook her angrily. * 

“Millicent, for Gcd’s sake explain.” 

; Millicent released herself. • ' 

“The parang was on the wall, I told you. I don’t know 
what happened. There was all the blood, and Harold open¬ 
ed his eyes. He died almost at once. He never spoke, but 

he gave a short of gasp.” . . , . - - - ; 

At last Mr. Skinner found his voice. . 

“But, you wretched woman, it was murder.” 

. Millicent, her face mottled with red, gave him such 
a look of scornful hatred that he shrank back. ,Mrs. Skinner 

cried out : , 

a • « 1 I "* 

" * - | . . I 

“Millicent, you didn’t do it, did you ?” . 

Then Millicent did something that made them all feel as 
though their blood were turned to ice in their veins. She 

chuckled. ' 
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*** doft-Vkntiw who else -did, 0 she said, *; 

“My God,” muttered Mr. Skinner. ; 

Kathleen had been standing bolt upright, with her hands 
to her heart, as though its beating were intolerable. ‘ 

• • • . • * ■ »• • - k i 

"And what happened then ?°~she said. / 

. ‘‘I ^reamed. I went to the window and flung it open. 
I called for the ayah. She came across the compound with 
Joan. ‘Not Joan,* I cned. ‘Don’t let her come.’ She called 
the cook and told him to take the child. I cried to her to 

r ry v ,r J : hen She “““ * showed her Harold. ‘The 
Tuan S k.lled imnself 1* I cried. She save a scream and ran 
out of the house. \ >i - 

‘ No one would came near. .They were all fright¬ 
ened out of their wits. , .wrote a letter „ Mf “JJ 

ato^i” ^ haPPCned and .•*W»8..1»i« to come 

Jow do you mean you told him what had happened ?” 

I / 4 td o ? my.teturn from the mouth of the river I’d 
found Harold with his throat cut. You W® L V- 

you have to bury-prople quickly. I got a 

*nd too soldiers dog a grave behind^ FoS ’ 

Francis came, Harold had be ? n burried tor n^rl, ' 

He was only a boy. I could do anything I wanted with 

was very kind to me an 7 tu ~ S ° 0r ' Ev «iyone 

a pension.^ ' * c e ovemment granted me 
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For a little while nobody spoke. At last, Mr. Skinner 
gathered him self together. 

“I am a member of the legal profession. I’m a solici¬ 
tor. I have certain duties. We’ve always had a most 
respectable practice. You’ve put me in a monstrous 
position.” 

He fumbled, searching for the phrases that played at 
hide and seek in his scattered wits. Milhceni looked at him 
with scorn. 

“What arc you going to do about it ?" 

“It was murder, that's what it was ; do you think I can 
possibly connive at it ?” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, father,” said Kathleen sharply. 
“You can’t give up your own daughter.” 

“You’ve put me in a monstrous position,’* he repeated. 

Millicent shrugged her shoulders again. 

“You made me tell you. And I’ve born it long enough 
by myself. It was time that all of you bore it too.” 

At the moment the door was opened by die maid. 

“Davis has brought the car round, sir,” she said. 

Kathleen had the presence of mind to say something, 

and the maid withdrew. 

“We’d better be starting,” said Millicent. 

“I can’t go to the party now,” cried Mrs. Skinner, with 
horror. “I’m fer too upset. How can we face the Hey- 
woods? And the Bishop will want to be introduced to 

you.” 

Millicent made a gesture of indifference. Her eyes held 
their ironical expression. 
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”Wc must go, mother,” said Kathleen, “It would look 
so funny if we stayed away,” She turned on Millicent 
furiously. 

“Oh, I think the whole thing is such frightfully bad 
form,” 

Mrs, Skinner looked helplessly at her husband. He 
went to her and gave her his hand to help her up from the 
sofa. 

*Tm afraid we must go, mother,” he said. 

“And me with the osprays in my toque that Harold gave 
me with his own hands/’ she moaned. 

He led her out of the room, Kathleen followed close 
on their heels, and a step or two behind came Millicent. 

“You’ll get used to it, you know/' she said quietly. 

At first I thought of it all the time, but now I forget it 
for two or three days together. It’s not as if there was any 
danger.” 


They did not answer. They walked through the hall and 
out of the front door. The three ladies got into the back of 
the car and Mr. Skinner seated himself beside the driver. 
They had no self-starter 5 it was an old car, and Davis went 
to the bonnet to crank it up. Mr. Skinner tnrncd round and 
looked petulantly at Millicent. 

“ l ou 8 ht aever to have been told,” he said. “I think it 

was most selfish of you.” 


Davis took his seat and they drove 
garden-party. 


off to the Canon’s 


vm. LORD emsworth and THE GIRL FRIEND ; 


T. G. Wodehouse Ci 88 r- * ) is one of the* besr-knowu 
humourists of the present day. He has written a" large 
number of books with lots of good, clean fun in them. 
His immortal character Jeeves is familiar to every reader 
of light fiction. Standings Castle from which this story 
is taken is one of his best books. 


“pHE day was so warm, so fair, so magically a thing of 
1 sunshine and blue skies and bird-song that any one 

• | • / f - m mm | • . — 

acquainted with Clarence, ninth Earl of Emsworth, and 

• f • • # • | • 

aware of his liking for fine weather, wotrld hav.* pictured 
him going about the place on this summer morning with 
a beaming smile and an uplifted heart.. - Instead of which, 
humped over the breakfast table, he was directing at a 

• r • 0 .• t • 1 ^ V 

blameless kippered herring a look of such intense bitterness 
that the fish seemed to sizzle beneath it For it was August 
Bank Holiday, and ^landings Castle on August Bank Holi¬ 
day became, in his lordship’s opinion, a miniature Inferno-. 
;... This * was the day when his park and grounds broke 
oat into a noisome rash of swings, roundabouts, marquees, 
toy balloons, and paper bagsj when a tidal wave of the 
peasantry and its squealing young engulfed those haunts 
of .immemorial peace. On August Bank Holidav he was 
not allowed to potter pleasantly about his gardens in an 


old coati forces beyond his control shoved him into a stiff 
tollar and a top-hat and told him to go oat and be genial. 


And in the cool of the quiet evenfall they put him on a 
platform and made him make a speech- To a man with a 
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day like that in front of him fine weather was a mockery. 

His sister. Lady Constance Keeblej looked brightly- 
at him over the coffee-pot. 

« • % • • 

• • # . • • * • • ^ 

‘What a lovely morning !’ she said. . 

Lord Emswonh’s gloom deepened. He chafed at being 
called upon—by this woman of all others—to behave as 
if everything was for the {oiliest in the jolUest of all possible 
worlds Bht for his sister Constance and her hawk-like 

m 9 • « m % 

vigilance, he might, he thought, have been able at- least 
to dodge the top-hat. *' •• 


•• • # • f r ■ • . .*** * • • * • r 

‘Have you got your speech ready?* 

* * > * • * • *. • • ; • •• r • 

' ‘Yes.* . . 

# # j • * | 

• • # • r • * • • • •• • • 

‘Well, mind you learn it by heart this time and don’t, 
stammer and dodder as you did last year.’ j 

Lord Emsworth pushed plate and kipper away. - He had- 
lost bis desire for. food. 


■) 


‘And don’t forget you have to go to the village this 
morning to judge the cottage gardens.’ / • , 


‘All right, ail right, all right,’ said his lordship testily; 
‘I’ve not forgotten. . Jif . y . . - . r . ;j . , „. 

‘I think I will come to the. village with you. f There aro 
« number of those Fresh Air. I&ndoa children staying thero 
now, and I. must warn thrift to behave propedy when they 
come to the Fete this afternoon. You know wbat London 
children are.. McAllister* says: he. found one' of them in 
«hc gardens the other day, picking his flowers.’ V • , , a 

'*■ any other tithe the news of this outrage ; would, no 

tioubt, have d affected. Lord Emsworth profoundly. But 
*1°** ^^tcnse wasJ his^f-pity^he did notfevdn shudder. 
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He drank coflfee with the air of a roan who regretted that 
it was not hemlock. 

‘By the way, McAllister was speaking to roe again last 
night about that gravel path through the yew alley. He 
seems very keen on it/ 

‘Glug!’ said Lord Eros worth—which, as any philologist 
will tell you, is the sound which peers of the realm make 
when stricken to the soul while drinking coffee. 

Concerning Glasgow, that great commercial and manu¬ 
facturing city in the county of Lanarkshire in Scotland, 
much has been written. So lyrically does the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica deal with the place that it covers twenty-seven 
pages before it can tear itself away and go on to Glass, 
Glastonbury, Glatz, and Glauber. The only aspect of it 
however, which immediately concerns the present historian 
is the fact that the citizens it breeds are apt to be grim* 
dour, persevering, tenacious men; men with red whiskers 
who know what they want and mean to get it. Such a 
one was Angus McAllister, head-gardener at Blandings 

Castle 

For years Angus McAllister had set before himself as his 
earthly goal the construction of a gravel path through the 
Castle’s famous yew alley. For years he had been bringing 
the project to the notice of his employer, though in any 
one less whiskered the latter’s unconcealed loathing would 
have caused embarrassment. And now, it seemed, he was 
at it again. 

‘Gravel pathP Lord Emsworth stiffened through the 
whole length of his stringy body. Nature, he had always 
maintained, intended a yew alley to be carpeted with a 
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mossy growth. And, whatever Nature felt about it, he 
personally was dashed if he was going to have men with 
Clydeside accents and faces like dissipated potatoes coining 
along and mutilating that lovely expanse of green velvet. 
‘Gravel path, indeed! Why not asphalt? Why not a few 
hoardings wiih advertisements of liver pills and a filling- 
station? That's what the man would really like.' 

Lord Emsworth felt bitter, and when he felt bitter he 
could be terribly sarcastic. 

‘Well, I think it is a very good idea,’ said his sister. 
‘One could walk there in wet weather then. Damp moss 
is ruinous to shoes.' 

Lord Emsworth rose. He could bear no more of this. 
He left the table, the room, and the house and, reaching 
the yew alley some minutes later, was revolted to find it 
infested by Angus McAllister in person. The head-gardener 
was standing gazing at the moss like a high priest of some 

ancient religion about to stick the gaff into the human sacri¬ 
fice. 


Morning, McAllister,’ said Lord Emsworth coldly. 

‘Good morrrming, yout lorrudsheep.’ 

There was a pause. Angus McAllister, extending a 
foot that looked like a violin-case, pressed it on the moss 
fhe meaning of the gesture was plain. It expressed con¬ 
tempt, dislike, a generally amt-moss spirit: and Lord 
Jansworth, wincing, surveyed the man unpleasantly through 
pmwsnez. Though not often given to theological 
speralatxm, he was wondering why Province, if obliged 
o make head-gardeners, had found it necessary to make 
so Scotch. In the case of Angus McAllister, why. 
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going a step farther, have made him a human being at all? 
All the ingredients of a first class mule simply thrown away. 
He felt that he might have liked Angus McAllister if he 
had been a mule. 

‘I was Speaking to her leddyship yesterday.* 

‘Oh?’ 

'About the gravel path I was speaking to her leddyship.’ 

‘Oh?’ ' 

‘Her leddyship likes the notion fine/ ‘ 

‘‘Indeed! Well 

Lord Emsworth’s face had turned a lively pink, and he 
was about to release the blistering words which were form¬ 
ing themselves in his mind when suddenly he caught the 
head-gardner’s eye and paused. Angus McAllister waff 
looking at him in a peculiar manner, and he knew what that 
look meant. Just one crack, his eyes was saying—in 
Scotch, of course—just one crack out of you and I tender 
my resignation. And with a sickening shock it came home 
to Lord Emsworth how completely he was in this man’s 
clutches. 

He shuffled miserably. Yes, h6 was helpless: Except 
for that kink about gravel paths, Angus' McAllister was a 
head-gardener in a thousand, and he needed him. He could 
not do without him Thar, unfortunately, had: been 
proved by experiment. Once before, at the time-when 
they were grooming for the Agricultural Show that pump* 
kin which had subsequently romped .home. so gallant a 
winner, he had dared to (lout Angus McAllister. And 
Angus had resigned, and he had been forced to plead yes, 
plead — with him to come back. An employer cannot hope 
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lo do this sort of : thing and still rule!with an iron hand. 
Filled with the coward rage that dares to burn but does not 
dare to blaze. Lord Emsworth coughed a cough that was 
undisguisedly a bronchial white flag. , . -• • 

*111—er—I'll think it over, McAllister/ ' * ' 

‘Mphm/ 

• — m . • * I * . , • - 

• , • . . , 4 , / . 

.‘I have to go to the village now. I will See? you later/ 

c Mphm/ , . 

‘Meanwhile, I will—err-think it oyer/ • - - 

- c Mphm/ • v I 


., The task of judging the floral displays in the cottage 
gardens of the little village of Blandings Parva was one to 
which Lord Emsworth had looked forward with pleasur¬ 
able anticipation. It was the sort of job he liked. But 
pow». even though he had managed to give his sister Cons¬ 
tance the slip and was free from her threatened society, 
he approached the task with a downcast spirit. It is 
always unpleasant for a proud man to realize that he is 
Do longer captain, of his soul; that he is to ail intents and 
purposes ground beneath the number twelve heel of ^ 
Glaswegian head-gardener; and broodiug on this, he judged 
the .CPttage gardens with a distrait eye., It was OQlywhcn 

he came to the last on.his,.list that anything like animation 

crept into his demeanour. 
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was cold> wary, and suspicious, like that of a stockbroker 
who thinks someone is going to play the confidence trick 
on him. 

Lord Emsworth did not observe the animal. He had 
pottered to a bed of wallflowers and now, stooping, he took 
a sniff at them. 

As sniffs go, it was an innocent sniff, but the dog for 
some reason appeared to read into it criminality of a high 
ordes. All the indignant householder in him woke in a flash 
The next moment the world had become full of hideous 
noises, and Lord Emsworth’s preoccupation was swept 
away in a passionate desire to save his ankles from harm. 

As these chronicles of Blandings Castle have already 
shown, he was not at his best with strange dogs. Beyond 
saying ‘Go away, sir !* and leaping to and fro with an 
agility surprising in one of his years, be had accomplished 
little in the direction of a reasoned plan of defence when 
the cottage door opened and a girl came out. 

‘Hoy!* cried the girl. 

And on the instant, at the mere sound of her voice, 
the mongrel, suspending hostilities, bounded at the new¬ 
comer and writhed on his back at her feet with all four legs 
in the air. The spectacle reminded Lord Emsworth ir- 
resistably of his own behaviour when in the presence of 
Angus McAllister. 

He blinked at his preserver. She was a small girl, of 
uncertain age—possibly twelve or thirteen, though a com¬ 
bination of London fogs and early cares had given her 
face a sort of wizened motherliness which in some odd way 
caused his lordship from the first to look on her as belong- 
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ing to his own generation. She was the type of girl you 
seen in back streets carrying a baby nearly as large as her¬ 
self and still retaining sufficient energy to lead one little 
brother by the hand and shout recrimination at another in 
the distance. Her cheeks shone from recent soaping, and 
she was dressed in a velveteen frock which was obviously 
the pick of her wardrobe. Her hair, in defiance of the 
prevailing mode, she wore drawn tightly back into a short 
pigtail. 

*Er—thank you;* said Lord Emsworth. 

'Thank you, sir, said the girl. 

. For what she was thanking him, his lordship was not 
able to gather. Later, as their acquaintance ripened, he 
was to discover that this strange gratitude was a habit with 
his new friend. She thanked every body for every thing. 
At the moment, the mannerism surprised him. He con¬ 
tinued to blink at her through his pince-nez. 

Lack of practice had rendered Lord Emsworth a 
little rusty in the art of making conversation to members 
of the other sex. He sought in his mind for topics. 

‘Fine day.* 

^es, sir. Thank y.u, sir.' 

Are you*—Lord Emsworth furtively consulted his list— 
‘are you the daughter of—ah—Ebenezer Sprockett?* he 
asked, thinking, as he had often thought before, what 
ghastly names some of his tenantry possessed. 

*No, sir, 1 I’m from London, sir.' 

‘Ah> London, eh? Pretty worm it must be there. He 
poused. Then, remembering a formula of his youth: 
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—been out much this Season?* - , 

"No, sir.’ • 

‘Everybody out of town now, I suppose? What part of 
London. ' 

‘Drury Line, sir.’ 

‘What’s your name? Eh, what?’ 

‘Gladys, sir. Thank you, sir. This is Ern.’ 

A small boy had wondered out of the cottage, a rather 
hard-boiled specimen with freckles, bearing surprisingly 
in his hand and a large and beautiful bunch of flowers. 
Lord Emsworth bowed courteously and with the addition 
of this third patty to the tete-a-tete felt more at his ease. 

‘How do you do,* he said. ‘What pretty flowers.’ 

With her brother’s advent, Gladys, also, had lost 
^diffidence and gained conversational aplomb. 

‘A treat, ain’t they?* she agreed eagerly. ‘I got*em 
for ’im up at the big 'ahse. ; Coo! The old josser the 
plice belongs to didn’t arf chase me. 'E found me picking 
'em and *e sharted somcfin at me an,d come runnin* after 
me, but I copped *im on the shin wiv a stone and *e 
stopped to rub it and I come away.* 

Lord Emsworth might have corrected her impression 
that Blandings Castle and its gardens belonged to'Angus 
McAllister, but his mind was so filled with admiration 
and gfatitude that he refrained from doing so. He looked 
at the girl almost reverently. Not content with controlling 
savage dogs with a mere word, this super-woman actually 
threw stones at Angus McAllister—a thing which had never 
b*en able to nerve him.self to do in an association which 
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bad lasted nine yearsand, what was more, copped him 
on the shin with them. What nonsense. Lord Emsworth 
felt, the papers talked about the Modern Girl. If this 
was a specimen, the Modern Girl was the highest point the 
sex had yet reached. 

’Em/ said Gladys, changing the subject, ‘is wearin' 
'air-oil-todiy.' 

Lord Emsworth had already observed this and had, in¬ 
deed, been moving to windward as she spoke. • • 

•For the Feet,* explained Gladys. - 

l • * f 

‘For the feet?' It seemed unusual. k •' 


‘For the Feet in the pork this afternoon ' ' ; J 

•* « ' “ 9 • r ’ - • . 

‘Oh, you are going to the Fete? ' * • 

f* - - * * . . •* • 

• •. • 0 ^ ^ § 

‘Yes, sir, thank you, sir.' 

^ or first-,time. Lord Emsworth found himself re¬ 

garding that grisly social event with something approaching 
favour. 


‘We must look out ior one another there,’ he said 

.cordially. ‘You will remember me agiin? I shall be wear- 
mg —he gulped—‘a top-hat/ ' ‘ * •; 
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‘Good-bye, sir. Thank you sir.* 

Lord Emsworth walked pensively out of the garden and, 
turning into the little street, encountered Lady Constance. 

‘Oh, there you are, Clarence.* 

‘Yes,* said Lord Emsworth, for such was the case. 

‘Have you finished judging the gardens?* 

‘Yes.* 

‘I am just going into this end cottage here. The vicar 
tells me there is little a girl from London staying there. I 
want to warn her to behave this afternoon. I have spoken 
to the others.* 

Lord Emsworth drew himself up. His pince-nez were 
slightly askew, but despite this his gaze was commanding 
and impressive. 

‘Well, mind what you say,* he said authoritatively. 
‘None of your district-visiting staff, Constance.* 

*What do you mean?* 

*You know what I mean. I have the greatest respect 
for the young lady to whom you refer. She behaved on a 
certain recent occasion—on two recent occasions—with 
notable gallantry and resource, and I won’t have her bally- 
ragged. Understand that!* 

The technical title of the orgy which broke out annually 
on the first Monday in August in the park of Blandings 
Castle was the Blandings Parva School Treat, and it 
seemed to Lord Emsworth, wanly watching the proceedings 
from under the shadow of his top-hat, that if this was the 
sort of thing schools looked on as pleasure he had they were 
mentally poles apart. A function like the Blandings Parva 
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School Treat blurred his conception of Man as Nature’s 
Final Word. 

The decent sheep and cattle to whom this park normally 
belonged had been hustled away into regions unknown, 
leaving the smooth expanse of turf to children whose viva¬ 
city scared Lord Emswonh and adults who appeared to him 
to have cast aside all dignity and every other noble quality 
which goes to make a one hundred per cent. British 
citizen. Look at Mrs. Rossiter over there, for instance, 
the wife of Jno. Rossiter, Provisions, Groceries, and 
Home-Made Jams. On any other day of the year, when 
you met her. Airs. Rossiter was a nice, quiet, docile 
woman who gave at the knees respectfully as you passed. 
To-day, flushed in the face and with her bonnet on one 
side, she seemed to have gone completely native. She 
was wandering to and fro drinking lemonade out of a bottle 
and employing her mouth, when not so occupied, to make 

a devastating noise with what he believed was termed a 
squeaker. 


The injustice of the thing stung Lord Emsworth. This 
psrk was his own private park. What right had people to 
come and blow squeakers in it? How would Mrs. Rossiter 
like it If one afternoon he suddenly invaded her neat little 
garden .n the High Street and rushed about over lawn. 

And it was always on these occasions so infernally hot. 

July might have ended in a flurry of snow, but JEffE 
fim Monday ,n August arrived and he had to put on a stiff 

collar out came the sun; blazing with tropic fury, 

.^ 0UrSe ’ admitted Lord Emsworth, for he was a fair- 

minded^ man.- rr. . Iair ^ 
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more quickly his collar lost its starch and ceased to spike 
him like a javelin. This afternoon, for instance, it had 
resolved itself almost immediately into something which felt 
like a wet compress. Severe as were his sufferings, he was 
compelled to recognize that he was that much ahead of the 
game. 

A masterful figure loamed at his side. 

‘Clarence!* 

Lord Emsworth's mental and spiritual state was now 
such that not even the advent of his sister Constance could 
add noticeably to his discomfort. 

‘Clarence, you look a perfect sight-* 

‘I know I do. Who wouldn’t in a rig-out like this ? 
Why in the name of goodness you always insist......’ 

‘Please don’t be childish, Clarence. 1 cannot understand 
the fuss you make about dressing for once in your life like a 
reasonable English gentleman and not like a tramp. 

‘It’s this top-hat. It’s exciting the children.* 

‘What on earth do you mean, exciting the children ?’ 

‘Well, all I can tell you is that just now, as I was passing 
the place where they’re playing football—Football ! In 
weather like this!—a small boy called out something deroga¬ 
tory and threw a portion of a coco-nut at it.’ 

‘If you will identify the child,* said Lady Constance 
warmly, ‘I will have him severely punished.* 

‘How the dickens,* replied his lordship with equal 
warmth, ‘can I identify the child ? They all look alike to 
me. And if I did identify him, I would shake hun by the 
hand. A boy who throws coco-nuts at top-hats is funda- 
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mentally sound in his views. And stiff collars...* 

‘Stiff ! That’s what 1 came to speak to you about. Are 
you aware that your collar looks like a rag ? Go in and 
change it at once.* 

‘But, my dear Constance...' 

‘At once, Clarence, I simply cannot understand a man 
having so little pride in his appearance. But all your life 

you have been like that. I remember when we were 
children...* 

Lord Emsworth’s past was not of such a purity that he 
was prepared to stand and listen to it being lectured on by a 
■sister with a good memory. 

‘Oh, an right, all right, all right,’ he said. ‘I’ll chance 
it, I’ll change it.* 

‘Well, hurry, Thery are just startig tea.* 

Lord Emsworth quivered. 

‘Have I got to go into that tea-tent ?’ 

‘Of course you have. Don’t be so ridiculous. I do 

w.sh you would realize your position. As master of Bland- 
mgs Castle...* > 


1 b ? Cr ; m,r,hIess lau 8* from the poor peon thus 
ludicrously described drowned the rest of the sentence. 

It always seemed to Lord Emsworth, in analysing these 
entertainments, that the August Bank Holiday Sawmalia at 

waTSed r ed 3 P£ak ° f repuhiven6ss ^en tea 
was served in the big marquee. Tea over, the agony abated 
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goggling audience beneath him. After that, it subsided 
again and passed until the following August. 

Condition during the tea hour, the marquee having stood 
all day under a blazing sun, were generally such that 
Shadrach, Meshach’ and Abednego, had they been there, 
could have learned something new about burning fiery 
furnaces. Lord Emsworth, delayed by the revision of his 
toilet, made his entry when the meal was half over and was 
pleased to find that his second collar almost instantaneously 
began to relax its iron grip. That, however, was the only 
gleam of happiness which was to be vouchsafed him. Once 
in the tent, it took his experienced eye but a moment to 
discern that the present feast was eclipsing in frightfulness 
all its predecessors. 

Young Blandings Parva. in its normal form, tended 
rather to the stolidly bovine than the riotous. In all villages, 
of course, there must of necessity be an occasional tough 
egg—i n the case of Blandings Parva the names of Willie 
Drake and Thomas (Rat-Face) Blenkiron spring to the 
mind—but it was seldom that the local infants offered 
anything beyond the power of a curate to control. What 
was giving the present gathering its striking resemblance to 
a reunion of sansculottes at the height of the French Re¬ 
volution was the admixture of the Fresh Air London 

visitors. 

About the London child, reared among the tin cans and 
cabbage stalks of Drury Lane and Clare Market, there is a 
breezy insouciance which his country cousin lacks. Years 
of back-chat with annoyed parents and relatives have cured 
him of any tendency he may have had towards shyness, with 
the result that when he requires anything he grabs for it. 
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and when he is amused by any slight peculiarity in the perso¬ 
nal appearance of members of the governing classes he finds 
no difficulty in translating bis thoughts into speech. Already, 
up and down the long tables, the curate’s unfortunate squint 
was coming in for hearty comment, and the front teeth of 
one of the school-teachers ran it a close second for po¬ 
pularity. Lord Emsworth was not, as a rule, a man of swift 
inspirations, but it occurred to him at this juncture that it 
would be a prudent move to take off his top-hat before his 
little guests observed it and appreciated its humorous 
possibilities. 

The action was not, however, necessary. Even as he 
raised his hand a rock cake, singing through the air like a 
shell, took it off for him 


Lord Emsworth had had sufficient. Even Constance, 
unreasonable woman though she was, could haidly expect 
him to stay and beam genially under conditions like this. 
All civilized laws had obviously gone by the board and 
Anarchy reigned in the marquee. The curate was doing 
his best to form a provisional government consisting of 
himself and the two school-teachers, but there was only one 
man who could have coped adequately with the situation 
mid that was King Herod, who-regrettably-was not among 
those present. Feeling like some aristocrat of the old regime 

sneaking away from the tumbril. Lord Emsworth edged to 

the exit and withdrew. 


0 


, * he mar J CC lhe «ru was quieter, but onlv 
comparatively so. What Lord Emsworth craved was 

solitude, and in alll the broad park there seemed to be but 

ZZZ T * was 10 bc had This ™ a ■£-M 

standing beside a small pond, used at happier times as a 
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lounge or retiring-room for cattle. Hurrying thither, his 
lordship had just begun to revel in the cool, cow-scented 
dimness of its interior when from one of the dark corners. 
Causing him to start and bite his tongue, there came the 
sound of a subdued sniff. 

He turned. This was persecution. With the whole park 
to mess about in, why should an infernal child invade this 
one sanctuary of his ? He spoke with angry sharpness. He 
came of a line of warrior ancestors and his fighting blood 
was up. 

‘Who’s that ?' 

‘Me, sir. Thank you, sir/ 

Only one person of Lord Emsworth’s acquaintance was 
capable of expressing gratitude for having been barked at in 
such a tone. His wrath died away and remorse took its 
place. He felt like a man who in error has kicked a favourite 

dog. 

‘God bless my soul !’ he exclaimed. ‘What in the world 
are you doing in a cow shed ?’ 

‘Please, sir, I was put/ 

‘Put ? How do you mean, put ? Why ?* 

‘For pinching things, sir/ 

‘Eh ? What » Pinching things ? Most extraordinary. 
What did you—cr—pinch ? 

'Two buns, two jem-sengwiches, two appeals, and a 
slicer cake/ 

The girl had come out of her corner and was standing 
correctly at attention. Force of habit had caused her to 
intone the list of tbe purloined articles in the sing-song 
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voice in which she was wont to recite the multiplica¬ 
tion-table at school, but Lord Emsworth could see that 
she was deeply moved. Tear-stains glistened on her 
face, and no Emsworth had ever been able to watch 
unstirred a woman’s tears. The ninth Earl was visibly 
affected. 

‘Blow your nose,’ he said, hospitably extending his hand¬ 
kerchief. 

‘Yes, sir. Thank you, sir.’ 

‘What did you say you had pinched ? Two buns...? 

‘...^.Two jem-sengwiches, two apples, and a sheer 
cake.* 

‘Did you eat them ?’ 

‘No, sir. They wasn’t for me. They was for Era.* 

‘Ern ? Oh, ah, yes. Yes, to be sure. For Em, eh ?* 

‘Yes, sir.* 

‘But why the dooce couldn't Ern have—er—pinched 
them for himslf? Strong, able-bodied young feller, I 
mean.' 

Lord Emsworth, a member of the old school, did not like 
this disposition on the part of the modern young man to 
shirk the dirty work and let the woman pay. 

‘Em wasn't allowed to come to treat, sir.' 

*What ! Not allowed ? Who said he musn’t 

“The lidy, sir.* ( , 

‘Whatlidy?’ 

• ‘The one that come in just after youM gorn this 
morning.* 
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A fierce snort escaped Lord Emsworth. Constance f 
What the devil did Constance mean by taking it upon herself 
to revise his list of guests without so much as a.. Constance, 
eh ? He snorted again. One of these days Constance would 
go too far. 

‘Monstrous !’ he cried. 

‘Yes, sir/ 

‘High-handed tyranny, by God. Did she give any 
reason ?’ 

‘The lidy didn’t like Era biting’er in the leg, sir.* 

‘Era bit her in the leg ?* 

‘Yes, sir. Pliying’e was a dorg. And the lidy was cross 
and Era wasn’t allowed to come to the treat, and I told ’im 
I’d bring ’im back somefing nice.’ 

Lord Emsworth breathed heavily. He had not suppos¬ 
ed that in these degenerate days a family like this existed. 
The sister copped Angus McAllister on the shine with 

stones, the brother bit Constance in the leg. It was like 

listening to some grand old saga of the exploits of heroes 
and demigods. 

‘I thought if didn’t’ave nothing myself it would make it 
all right.* 

‘Nothing ?’ Lord Emsworth started. ‘Do you mean to 
tell me you have not had tea ?' 

‘No, sir. Thank you, sir. I thought if I didnYavc none y 
then it would be all right Era ’aving what I would ’ave ’ad 
if I ’ad ’ave ’ad’. 

His lordship’s head, never strong, swam a little. Then 
it resumed its equilibrium. He caught her drift. 
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‘God bless my soul !’ said Lord Emsworth. I never 
heard anything so monstrous and appalling in my life. Come 
with me immediately.’ 

•The lidy said I was to stop ’ere* sir.’ 

Lord Emsworth gave vent to his loudest snort of the 
afternoon. 

‘Confound the lidy !* 

‘Yes, sir. Thank you, sir.’ 

Five minutes later Beach, the butler, enjoying a siesta in 
the houskeeper’s room, was roused from his slumbers by the 
unexpected ringing of a bell. Answering its summons, he 
found his employer in the library, and with him a surpris¬ 
ing young person in a velveteen frock, at the site of whom 
his eyebrows quivered and, but for his iron self-restraint 
would have risen. 

‘Beach !’ 

‘Your lordship ?* 

‘This young lady would like some tea.’ 

‘Very good, your lordship,* 

‘Buns, you know. And apples, and jem—1 mean jam- 
sandwiches, and cake, and that sort of thing.' 

‘Very good, your lordship/ 

‘And she has a brother, Beach.' 

‘Indeed, your lordship ?’ 1 

‘She will want to take some stuff away for him.' Lord 

Emsworth turned to his guest. ‘Ernest would like a little 
chicken, perhaps V , 

•Cool' ‘ ? 
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C I beg your parden ?' 

‘Yes- sir. Thank you, sir.’ 

‘And a slice or two of ham ?* 

‘Yes, sir. Thank you, sir.* 

‘And—he has no gouty tendency ?* 

‘No, sir. Thank you, sir.* 

‘Capital ! Then a bottle of that new lot of port. Beach. 
It’s some stuff they’ve sent me down to try,* explained his 
lordship. ‘Nothing special, you understand,’ he added 
apologetically, ‘but quite drinkable. I should like your 
brother’s opinion of it. See that all that is put together in 
a parcel. Beach, and leave it on the table in ihc hall. We 
will pick it up as we go out.* 

A welcome coolness had crept into the c\ ening air by the 
time Lord Emsworth and his guest came out of the great 
door of the castle. Gladys, holding her host’s hand and 
clutching the parcel, sighed contentedly. She had done her¬ 
self well at the tea-table. Life seemed to have nothing more 
to offer. 

Lord Emsworth d’d not share this view, His spacious 
mood had not yet exhausted itself. 

‘Now, is there anything else you can think of that Ernest 
would like ?* he asked. ‘If so, do not hesitate to mention 
it. Beach, can you think of any thing ?’ 

The butler, hovering respectfully, was unable to do 
so. 

‘No, your lordship. I ventured to add—on my own 
responsibility, your lordship—some hard-boiled eggs and 
a pot of jam to the parcel.* 
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‘Excellent! You are sure there is nothing else?’ 

A wistful look came into Gladys’s eyes. 

‘Could he *ave some flaize?* 

‘Certainly,’ said Lord Emsworth. ‘Certainly, certainly, 
certainly. By all means. Just what I was about to suggest 
my—er—what flarze?’ 

Beach, the linguist, interpreted. 

'I think the young lady means flowers, your lordship/ 

‘Yes, sir. Thank you, sir. Flarze.’ 

‘Oh?’ said Lord Emsworth. ‘Oh? Flarze?’ he said 
slowly. ‘Oh, ah, yes. Yes. I see. H’m!’ 

He removed his pince-nez, wiped them thoughtfully, 
replaced them, and gazed with wrinkling forehead at the 
gardens that stretched gaily out before him. Flarze! It 
would be idle to deny that those gardens contained flarze 
in full measure. They were bright with Achillea, Bignonia 
Radicans, Campanula, Digitalis, Euphorbia, Funkia, 
Gypsophila, Helianthus, Iris, Liatris, Monarda, Phlox 
Drummondii, Salvia, Thalictrum, Vinca and Yucca. But 
the devil of it was that Angus NcAllister would have a fit 
if they were picked. Across the threshold of this Eden 
the ginger whiskers of Angus Me Allister lay like a flaming 
sword. 

As a general rule, the procedure for getting flowers 
out of Angus McAllister was as follows. You waited till 
he was in one of his rare moods of complaisance, then you 
led the conversation gently round to the subject of interior 
decoration, and then, choosing your moment, you asked 
1 he could possibly spare a few to be put in vases. The 
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last thing you thought of doing was to charge in and start 
helping yourself. 

H—er said Lord Emsworth. 

He stopped. In a sudden blinding flash of clear vision 
he had seen himself for what he was— the spineless, un¬ 
speakably unworthy descendant of ancestors who. though 
they mayJiave had their faults, had certainly known how 
to handle employees. It was ‘How now, varlet!* and 
Marry come up, thou malapert knave!* in the days of 
previous Earls of Emsworth. Of course, they had possess¬ 
ed certain advantages which he lacked. It undoubtedly 
helped a man in his dealings with the domestic staff to 
have, as they had had, the rights of the high, the middle, 
and the low justice—which meant, broadly, that if you got 
annoyed with your head-gardener you would immediately 
divide him into four head-gardeners with a battle-axe and 
no questions asked—but even so, he realized that they were 
better men than he was and that, if he allowed craven fear 
of Angus McAllister to stand in the way of this delightful 
girl and her charming brother getting all the flowers they 
required, he was not worthy to be the last of their line. 

Lord Emsworth wrestled with his tremors. 

‘Certainly, certainly, certainly,* he said, though not 
without a qualm. ‘Take as many as you want.’ 

And so it came about that Angus McAllister, crouched 
in his potting-shed like some dangerous beast in its den, 
beheld a sight which first froze his blood and then sent it 
boiling through his veins. Fitting to and fro through his 
sacred gardens, picking his sacred flowers, was a small girl 
in a velveteen frock. And—which brought apoplexy a step 
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closer—it was the same small girl who two days before had 
copped him on the shin with a stone. The stillness of the 
summer evening was shattered by a roar that sounded like 
boilers exploding, and Angus McAllister came out of the 
potting-shed at forty-hive miles per hour. 

Gladys did not Unger. She was a London child, trained 
from infancy to bear herself gallantly in the presence of 
alarms and excursions, but this excursion had been so sudden 
that it momentarily broke her nerve. With a horrified yelp 
she scuttled to where Lord Emsworth stood and, hiding 
behind him, clutched the tails of his morning-coat. 

‘Oo-er!* said Gladys. 

Lord Emsworth was not feeUng so frightfully good him¬ 
self. We have pictured him a few moments back drawing 
inspiration from the nobility of his ancestors and saying, 
in effect, ‘That for McAllister!’ but truth now compels us 
to admit that this hardy attitude was largely due to the fact 
that he beUeved the head-gardener to be a safe quarter of a 
mile away among the swings and roundabouts of the Fete. 
The spectacle of the man charging vengefully down on him 
with gleaming eyes and bristling whiskers made him feel 
like a nervous EngUsh infantryman at the battle of Bannock¬ 
burn. His knees shook and the soul within him quivered. 

And then something happened, and the whole aspect of 
the situation changed. 

It was, in itself, quite a trivial thing, but it had an 
astoundingly stimulating effect on Lord Emsworth’s morale. 
What happened was that Gladys, seeking further protection, 
slipped at this moment a small, hot hand into his. - 

It was a mute vote of confidence, and Lord Emsworth 
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.intended to be worthy of it. 

‘He’s coming,* whispered his lordship’s Inferiority 
Complex agitatedly. 

‘What of it ?’ replied Lord Emsworth stoutly. 

‘Tick him off,* breathed his lordship's ancestors in his 
other ear. 

‘Leave it to me,’ replied Lord Emsworth. 

He drew himself up and adjusted his pince-nez. He 
felt filled with a cool masterfulness. If the man tendered 
his resignation, let him tender his damned resignation. 

‘Well, McAllister?’ said Lord Emsworth coldly. 

He removed his top-hat and brushed it against his 
sleeve. 

‘What is the matter, McAllister ?* 

He replaced his]top-hat. 

‘You appear agitated, McAllister.” 

He jerked his head militantly. The hat fell off. He 
let it lie. Freed from its loathsome weight he felt more 
masterful than ever. It had just needed that to bring him 
to the top of his form. 

‘This young lady,* said Lord Emsworth, ‘has my full 
permission to pick all the flowers she wants. McAllister. 
If you do not see eye to eye with me in this matter, 
McAllister, say so and we will discuss what you are going to 
do about it, McAllister. These gardens, McAllister, belong 
to me, and if you do not—er—appreciate that fact you will, 
no doubt, be able to find another employer—ah—more in 
tune with your views. I value your services higbly> 
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McAllister, but I will not be dictated to in my own den, 
McAllister. Er—dash it,’ added his lordship, spoiling the 
whole effect. 

A long moment followed in which Nature stood still, 
breathless. The Achillea stood still. So did the Bignonia 
Radicans. So did the Campanula, the Digitalis the Eup¬ 
horbia, the Funkia, the Gypsophila, the Helianthus, the Iris, 
the Liatris, the Monarda, the Pftox Drummondii, the 
Salvia, the Thalictrum, the Vinca, and the Yucca. From 
far off in the direction of the park there sounded the happy 
howls of childem who were probably breaking things, but 
even these seemed hushed. The evening breeze had died 
away. 

Angus McAllister stood glowering. His attitude was 
that of one sorely perplexed. So might the early bird have 
looked if the worm ear-marked for its breakfast had sudden¬ 
ly turned and snapped at it. It had never occurred to him 
that his employer would voluntarily suggest that he sought 
another position, and now that he had suggested it Angus 
McAiJiister disliked the idea very much. Blandings Castle 
was in his bones. Elsewhere, he would feel an axile. He 
fingeTcd his whiskers, but they gave him to comfort. 

He made his decision. Better to cease to be a Nepoleon 
than be a Napoleon in axile. 

‘Mphm/ said Angus McAllister. 

fah, and by the way, McAllister,* said Lord Emsworth, 
'that matter of the gravel path through the yew alley. 
I’ve been thinking it over, and I won’t have it . Not on 
any account. - Multilate my beautiful moss with a beastly 
gravel path? Make an eyesore of the loveliest spot in one 
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of the finest and oldest gardens in the United Kingdom ? 
Certainly not. Most decidedly not. Try to remember, 
McAllister, as you work in the gardens of Blandings Castle, 
that you are not back in Glasgow, laying out recreation 
grounds That is all, McAllister. Er—dash it—that is all. 

‘Mphm,* said Angus McAllister. 

He turned. He walked away. The. potting-shed swallow¬ 
ed him up. Nature resumed its breathing. The breeze 
began to blow again.* And all over the gardens birds who 
had stopped on their nigh note carried on according to 
plan. 

Lord Emsworth took out his handkerchief and dabbed 
with it at his forehead. He was shaken, but a novel sense 
of being a man among men thrilled him. It might seem 
bravado, but he almost wished—yes, dash it, he almost 
wished—that his sister Constance would come along and 
start something while he felt like this. 

He had his wish. 

‘Clarence !* 

Yes, there she was, hurrying towards him up the garden 
path. She, like McAllister, seemed agitated. Something 
was on her mind. 

‘Clarence!* 

‘Don’t keep saying “Clarence !** as if you were a fashed 
parrot, 1 said Lord Emsworth haughtily. ‘What the dickens 
is the matter, Constance?* 

‘Matter? Do you know what the time is ? Do you^know 
that everybody is waiting down there for you to make your 
speech ?* 

Lord Emsworth met her eye sternly. 

‘I do not,* he said. ‘And I don’t care. I’m not going 
to make any dashed speech. If you want a speech, let the 
vicar make it. Or make it yourself. Speech ! I never 
heard such dashed nonsense in my life.* He turned to 
Gladys. ‘Now, my dear,* he said, ‘if you will just give me 
time to get out of these infernal clothes and this ghastly 
collar and put on something human, we’ll go down to the 
village and have a chat with Em.’ 
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f I The Gold Bug 

Tara,aula : Large spider of S. Europe whose bite was 

formerly held to cause dancing mania. 
Huguenot : French Protestant. 

Manumitted : Set free. 


Scarabaeus : Sacred beetle of ancient Egypt. 

Caput Hominis : Head of man. 

Syphon ; The negro means Cypher =secret writing. 
Bnisquerie : Bluntness, rudeness. 

° UrVeU an<l Ca [T U ; and half-turns to right and 

left. Legrand was jumping out of iov 

hf.“ U *K-r 6 WaS SUre that he was right, and 
t .'° £nd * c treasur = had been due 

righTone S m ' Stakmg his ]eft c y° f °r the 

Bacchanalian : Pertaining to Bacchus, greek god of wine. 

V ° tr Up ° la ' ^M Stem , of wei ghts used in Great Britain for 

and g m d H e?Cept P recious ^tals and s "ne/ 

courts 

w-- *» 

p. s , p. rcto A, 

m, n. f of aog 

. found in Newfoundland d f d ° gS 

porcelain-paintmg 8 ^ enamelling and 
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Hieroglyph ical Signature Signature in the form of a Hiero¬ 
glyph—figure of an object standing for a 
word, syllable, or sound, as used in ancient 
Egyptian and other writing. 

Golconda : An ancient state of India, famous for its fabulous 

riches and treasures. 

Rationale : Statement of reasons. (Now rarely used in this 

sense ) 


II How Much Land Does A Man Require ? 

Dessiatin : An area of 2% acres. 

Barina : Great Lady. 

Mir : Village Commune. A commune is a Russian terri¬ 
torial, division, smallest for Administration 
purposes. 

Rouble : The Russian monetary unit, now a silver coin. 

Starshina : Village headman, one of whose duties is to 

maintain law and order in the village. 

Verst : A measure of distance equal to n66§ yards. 

Khalats : A Khalat is a sort of long coat, embroidered in 

gold and silver threads. 

Copecks : A Copeck is a Russian copper coin (about a far¬ 
thing). 

Tarantass : A light two-wheeled cart. 

Promised Land : Heaven. To Pakhom’s imagination 

nothing could give more happiness than the 
hope of a very large estate. 

Ell : Measure of length. Note the saying : Give him. ainenh 

(a little) and he'll take an ell (much) 


III The Necklace-' 

Breton : A district of France. 

Pot Au Feu : (French). Boiled beef and broth. 

Franc : French silver coin of about 9 id., the unit of coin¬ 
age. 
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Waltz : Dance in which partners progress gyrating round 

: each other in embrace. 

Louis : French gold coin of about twenty francs from Louis 

XIII (French King) to Louis XVI. 

Sous : Sou= French coin, five-centime piece, (colloquial) 

hasn't a sou (a farthing, any money). 

Champs Elysees : The fashionable quarter of Paris. 

IV Markheim 

Stock Exchange : The place where stock and shares are 

bought and sold. Fortunes are made and 
lost in no time by sudden fluctuations in 
prices. 

Alibi : The plea that one was somewhere else when the 

crime was committed. 

Bohemian Goblets : Bohemia is. the western portion of 

Czecho-SIovakia, and is famous for its glass¬ 
ware. 

Broumrigg , Mannings, Thurtell: Notorious c rimin als. Mrs. 

Elizabeth Brownrigg, a midwife, was exe¬ 
cuted for torturing her apprentice Mary 
Clifford, a young girl who*c tongue she cut 
off with scissors. 

Horologist: A person versed in horology, the art of 

measuring time or making clocks. 

The like head befallen Nepoleon : In the Moscow Campaign 

of 1812. Napoleon’s armies were routed by 
the Russian winter. 

Sheraton : Thomas Sheraton (1751-1806), famous British 

furniture maker, whose pieces arc now 
eagerly sought by connoisseurs. 

Jacobean ; Old tombs belonging to the time of James I of 

England. The Ten Commandments were 
ordered to be placed in a conspicuous place 
in every church. 

Ten Commandments : The ten laws given by God to the 

Israelites on Mount Sinai. 
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Sabbath : Seventh day of week as day of religions rest. 

Revival Meetings : Special church meetings held to ‘revive’ 

religious fervour. 


V The Speckled Band 

Watson : Dr. Watson, a retired army doctor, friend of 

Sherlock Holmes, and his constant com¬ 
panion in his investigations. Dr. Watson 
represents you and me the average person, 
to whom the conclusions and deductions 
of Sherlock Helmes appear miraculous and 
uncanny, till everything is explained when 
it all looks so simple—wherein lies the great 
charm of these stories. 

Mrs. Hudson : Housekeeper of Sherlock Holmes. 

Waterloo : London, being a vast town, has several railway 

stations. Waterloo is one of them. 

Opal Tiara : Ornamental coronet set with apals-precious 

stones milk-white or bluish in colour with 
green, yellow and red reflexions. 

Regency : From 1810 to 1820, the prince of Wales, who 

afterwards became George IV, acted as 
Regent. His father, George III, had be 
come insane. 

Coroner : Officer of county, district, or municipality, 

holding inquest on bodies of persons 
supposed to have died by violence or acci¬ 
dent. 

Staples : Metal bars, tubes, or thick pieces of wire. 

Scotland Yard : Headquarters of the London Police. 

Jack-in-Office : A petty official who thinks too much of 

himself. A rude and bumptious person. 

Fall Foul Of : Annoy. 

Doctors' Commons : An office where a complete record is 

kept of all wills properly made and re¬ 
gistered. 
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Bley's No. 2 


A particular size of revolver bullet. “Eley” 
is a well-known firm of ammunition manu¬ 
facturers. 


Wilton Carpet : A carpet having velvet or plush surface. 

Palmer : William Palmer (1824-1866), a physician who was 

convicted for poisoning his wife, brother, 
and a friend. 


Pritchard : Edward Pritchard (1825-1865), a surgeon who 

poisoned his wife and mother-in law. 


VI A Slip Under The Microscope 

Microtome : Instrument for cutting thin sections for Micro¬ 
scope. 

Oratory : Small chapel, place of worship. 

His clothes were evidently ready-made : Sign of poverty. 

Ready-made clothes are mass-produced and 
are, therefore, naturally much cheaper than 
clothes made to-order. Ready-made clothes 
are made only in standard sizes, hence do not 
fit so well. 

Ovum : Female germ in animals, capable of developing into 

new individual when fertilized by male 
sperm. 

Vertebrata : Animals having a spinal column or a notochord, 

including mammals, birds, reptiles, amphi¬ 
bians* and fishes. 

Somites : Segments of animal body. 

Scrimmage : Tussle, confused struggle. 

Mugger : A ghotoo —-a student who crams up things without 

intelligend understanding. 

Argot : Slang used by a class of people. 

Limited Editions : Expensive first editions of books by 

famous authors. Only rich people can afford 

, v .f to purchase them. 

Walter crane's Ideal working man 
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Bradlaugh : Charles Bradlaugh (1833-1891), freethought 

advocate and politician. He engaged in 
several lawsuits to maintain freedom of 
press. 

John Burns : John Burns (1774-1850), professor of surgery 

in Glasgow University, author of medical 
works. 

Note : Compare the result of the workings of conscience in 

Hill’s mind and Markheim’s. Docs H. G 
Wells intend to point out a moral in this 
story ? 


VII Before the Patty 

Toque : Small kind of woman’s hat. 

Borneo : Name of an island in the Malayan Archipelago. 

Ospreys : Milliner’s name for egret-plume on hat. Egret 

is a kind of bird. 

Lincoln '8 Inn Fields : A building in London where lawyers 

have their offices. 

Pepper-and.salt: Cloth of dark and light wools woven to¬ 
gether, showing small dots of dark and light 
intermingled. 

Delirium Tremens : (Abbreviation : d t.). Special form of 

delirium with terrifying illusions to which 
heavy drinks are liable. DELIRIUM. Dis¬ 
ordered state of mind with incoherent 
speech, hallucinations, and frenzied excite¬ 
ment. 

Parang : Malay heavy sheath-knife or sword. 

Nipah ; Kind of palm-tree. 

Do Them Proud : (Colloquial). Entertain them in a be- 

fitting manner. 

Battan : Kinds of East-Indian climbing palm with long 

thin many-jointed pliable stems Pieces or 
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rattan stem are used in making cane chairs. 

Awful Cheek : (Colloquial;. Great rudeness. 

Nip : Small quantity of spirits etc. as pick-me-up. 

Arpeggio ; Striking of notes of chord in rapid (usually up¬ 
ward) succession. 


VIII Lord Emsworth And The Girl Friend 

Inferno : Hell v especially with reference to Dante’s Divine 

Comedy. 

• ^ 

Marquees : Large tdnts. 

• • 

Hemlock : A powerful poison. 

Filling-Station : A depot where you can fill up your car 
^ with petrol. 

Water-Butt : Barrel of water. 

Tete-a-tete: A French phrase meaning literally head-to-head. 

A private interview or conversation usually 
between two. 

Rummage-Sale : Sale of odds and ends (miscellaneous arti¬ 
cles) contributed to raise money for charity 
bazar. 

Ballyragged : Maltreated by hustling, jeering, or playing 

practical jokes. 

Shadrach : Azariah Shadrach (1774-1844), welsh evangelical 

writer, entered independent ministry and 
preached in North Wales, where he subsequ¬ 
ently held various charges ; published welsh 
works- 

Sans-Culottes : Literally, breechless. Republican of Pari¬ 
sian lower classes in French Revolution. 

Insouciance : Carelessness, indifference* 

Malapert : Impudent, saucy. 
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Battle of Bannockburn : The Battle of Bannockburn was 

the crowning achievement of Robert the 
Bruce, the Scottish national hero, as it freed 
Scotland once and for all from English 
domination, and Scotland remained an inde¬ 
pendent country until the two . kingdoms 
t which had been ruled by a single monarch 
since 1603) were united in 1707. 
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